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ADVERTISEMENT 



BY THE 



COMMITTEE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 



TfiB public are indebted for the following Essay to the 
generous zeal of a Christian philanthropist, whose mind was 
influencied by a deep concern for the further evangelization of 
his native land. He felt also a strong anxiety that the 
Congregational churches of his country should bear a more 
vigorous and a more adequate part in this great and urgently 
necessary work. In order to this, it appeared to him indispen* 
sable that the Independent churches and pastors should em- 
ploy, to a greater extent than heretofore, the zeal and activity 
of brethren qualified for usefiQ labours among their ignorant 
countrymen, though not regularly educated for the Christian 
ministry. To invite attention to this iniportant object, and to 
elicit discassion on the best methods for accomplishing it, he 
determined to o^r a prize of one hundred guineas for the best 
Essay on. the subject of Lay Agency. That additional in- 
terest and sanction might be given to the proceeding, he 
proposed that the management of it should be undertaken 
by the Committee of the Congregational Union. The Com- 
mittee, prepared to promote whatever might seem. adapted 
I to advance the efficiency of the Independent churches, ob-. 
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tained the sanction of the Annual Assembly of the Union 
in the year 1838, for the proposal of their generous friend, 
and for their co-operation in carrying it into effect. A 
second prize of twenty-five guineas, for the Essay that might 
be adjudged next in merit, was also added on the part of 
the Union. The necessary publicity was then given to the 
proposal in the name of the Committee of the Union ; and the 
Rev. J. Bennett, D.D., the Rev. J. Fletcher, D.D., and 
Joshua Wilson, Esq., were appointed to be adjudicators of 
the merits of such Essays as might be presented on the subject. 
To those gentlemen, it was matter of high satisfaction, that 
many of the compositions submitted to their examination were 
so eminently indicative of the piety, zeal, and talent of their 
respective authors; and while they endeavoured to decide 
with the utmost regard to impartiality and justice, they hope 
that some of the writers will give the results of their labours 
to the public. The second prize has been awarded to the 
following Essay. Of course, neither the Committee of the 
Union, nor the adjudicators, incur responsibility for all the 
sentiments it may contain ; but they unite in the hope that it 
may contribute to more zealous efforts, never more needed 
than now, for the spread of pure and undefiled religion among 
the neglected population of our own country ; and throw light 
on the main question to be discussed, namely, how Congre- 
gational churches may most efficiently, in harmony with their 
own pohty, order, and prosperity, employ their non-ministerial 
brethren in active labours for the spread of the Gospel around 

them. 

Algernon Wells, 

Secretary to the Union. 

Congregational Library, 
14th August, 1839. 
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TO THE 

t CHURCHES AND MINISTERS OF CHRIST. 



OF 



C^e arongtregntional H^tbttf 



IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 



My Christian Brethren, 

The following pages have been written 
under the conviction that our denomination, while pro- 
fessing to seek the spiritual welfare of England, had not 
as yet brought fully into operation the moral strength 
which it possessed. How far the hints offered in this 
Essay for the improvement of existing plans of Christian 
Agency, and the scheme proposed for the religious benefit 
of the agricultural districts, may commend themselves to 
your favourable attention, the future alone can show. 
That some additional efforts must be made before England 
can be adequately instructed, all will admit. The difficulty 
is to get the churches to act simultaneously and vigor- 
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ously. I am glad that> in the present instance^ the respon- 
sibility of suggesting plans of usefulness, and of making 
appeals to our denomination, does not rest solely with 
myself. 

If no other result should attend the publication of 
the Essays on Lay Agency, than to direct the attention 
of ministers and people more decidedly and more defi- 
nitely to the immense field of labour still requiring moral 
cultivation, the attempt will not have been made in vain. 
Of this I am convinced, that if our churches can only be 
aroused to their solemn duties, suitable means will be 
employed, and an amount of good accomplished, beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. 

J. M. 
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PART FIRST. 

TH£ extent of the SftESENT IMQUIEY. — THE XMkVmO OF THE TERM 
"LAY AGENCY." — THE PBEJUDICES EXISTING AGAINST THIS DEPART- 
MENT OF CHRISTIAN EXERTION, IN DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. — IN 
THE NATIONAL ESTABUSBMENT. — THE CAUSES OF IT, AND ITS JKJJJ* 
RIOUS EFFECTS UPON ENGLAND. — THE AMOUNT OF PREJUDICE AMONG 
THE INDEPENDENTS. — CAUSES OF THIS. — THE BAPTISTS. — SHEW WHY 
THEIR PREJUDICE IS LESS THAN IN THE FORBIER DENOMINATION. — 
LAY PREACHING MORE IN OPERATION AMONG THEM, FROM NECESSITY. 
RATHER THAN FROM CHOICE. — THE WESLEYAN AND OTHER METHO- 
DISTS DECIDEDLY FAVOURABLE TO LAY PREACHING — AN ESSENTIAL 
PART OF THEIR SYSTEM.— THE SYSTEM NOT ADAPTED TO INDEPEN- 
DENTS, AS FAR AS THEIR REGULAR TOWN CONGREGATIONS ARE 
CONCERNED— WOULD INJURE INSTEAD OF BE1«EFITING THEM. 

The present inquiry reiipecting the best method of 
employing lay agency, in the instruction of our ignorant 
'countrymen, is confessedly one of the greatest importance 
to our own denomination, and to the community at 
large. If the inquiry, however, is limited to village 
preaching, it will not only be rendered imperfect in its 
results, but also fail in shewing the extent of our duty. To 
every one acquainted with the state of things in our 
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churches, it must be evident that lay preaching does not 
call into exercise one-tenth of the agency which they 
can employ in the service of Christ ; and that no im- 
provement in the plan of village preaching, whether it 
extends to an increase in the number of its agents, or to 
the harmony of their proceedings, can either bring into 
sufficient exercise our existing energies, or supply the 
wants of our destitute population. To limit the inquiry, 
therefore, in the way proposed, would leave various im- 
portant points untouched, would be to overlook much of 
the agency employed in our cities and towns, and narrow 
the field of labour, to the villages within five or six miles 
of the churches of our order. Justice would not be done 
to our denomination, for it would conceal our real strength 
and obligations. Besides, we all know the difficulty of 
securing a hearty co-operation among our churches, in 
any plan for managing lay preaching, however excellent 
that plan may be. How important is it, therefore* to 
include so much in the inquiry before us, as will shew 
every church that it possesses the power of employing 
the brethren, even though they should not be village 
preachers, and to convince them, if possible, that in the 
right filling up of the various departments of lay agency, 
will be found th6 hpilour, the peace, and the prosperity of 
the churches. 

I am disposed, therefore, to take such an extended view 
of the question as will include within the riange of inquiry 
pur cities, towns, and villages, but especially the scattered 
population of oiir agricultural districts ; in order to ascertain, 
Jf possible, how far the numerous churches of our denomi- 
nation can extend the means of religious instruction to 



those t>laces ^hcre igtiorance prevails — the peculiar agency 
adapted to each place — the facilities which our churches 
possess/ tor dirrying such measures into effect-^and the 
obligations under which we are laid to our common Lord, 
to promote His glory, by difiusmg around us the know- 
ledge of Hi9 i^ame, and the nature of His spiritual king^ 
tiom. 

Such an extended inquiry will necessarily lead to the 
discussion of various subjects, bearing upon the employ- 
ment of lay agency. The pk^judices existing again^ it 
must be noticed, ^ affecting different denomination^-*- 
the necessity for calling out a greater amount of lay 
agency, and to what extent we may expect the various 
denominations to assist. It will also be necessary, not 
only to refer to the lay agency now in active operation, 
but likewise to point out its defects, and how it can be 
improved and extended. It will then form a subject of 
serious inquiry, why our churches have not done more in 
the use of an agency so much within their reach. One of 
the principal objects of this essay will be to enter fully 
into the development of a plan for carrying the Gospel 
to thQ most destitute parts of our country, — the agricul- 
tural i^nd thinly-populated districts,— by means of lay 
agf^ncy. It will likewise be necessary to shew, that after 
all the plans of lay agency have been fully carried out; 
Other irie^ns must be employed by our denomination, that 
it may continue to occupy its present high moral position ; 
that this is not a matter of choice, but in the present 
circumstances of our country, and of the world, a matter 
of solemn duty^ In closing, some of the evil conse- 
quences likely to result from indifference on this subject, 
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^11 be pointed out ; aiui sorne motives stated^ to instant 
«nd zealous exertion. 

But what is meant by the terkn " lay agency ?" Some 
excellent persons decidedly object to this expression, as 
giving a sanction to the Popish distinction, between the 
laity and the clergy, made during the days of incipient cor<» 
ruption, and continued to the present time, even among 
nominal Protestants, with much of its unscriptural mean- 
ing. These persons fully admit the distinction made in the 
New Testament between pastor and people, but they cannot 
help seeing, in the conventional term to which they object, 
an admission that a grater distinction exists than the word 
of Christ warrants, and that, carried out to its ioU. mean^ 
ing, it would confine all public religious instruction to 
official men, so that even the Gospel ought not to be 
preached, except by an ordained priesthood. I have often 
regretted the use of the term in question, though I do not 
think that our denomination is in any danger of misun-^ 
derstanding the meaning of the expression. Still, some of 
our people attach too much importance to the term, and 
are ready to restrict the performance of religious duties 
of a public character to regular ministers. Trifling as 
this part of the subject may appear, yet I should be glad 
if another term could be substituted for common use, that 
would prevent the possibility of mistake. Why not speak 
of pastors and people* instead of laity and clergy ? Why 
not refer to Christian agency, and pastoral ^ehcy, instead 
of 'fay and clericaJ agency? Would not such terms inti* 
mate at once the nature of the agency referred to, as a 
religious, a spiritual, a scriptural agency. The term at 
present in use may not only refer to ^n official distinc- 
tion, which the priesthood. ha3 ever been anxious to 



m9k»» but may also refcar to political and ben#toImi£ 
agency. In any tarm that may ba amployed^ it appears 
very desirable to skew» that there are important duties 
eonneeted with the religLoua instruction of the ignorant, 
btnding on private . members of our ohurehes* as well as 
out die pastor. 

The meaning I would therefore attach to the term " lay 
agency/' in the remarks that follow is thisf— ^the exercise 
of the various gifts and graces, which God has bestowed 
on monbers of a Christian church, in promoting the 
peace, stability, and increase of the chuiidi itself, but 
especially in communicating instruc^on. to the ignorant 
around them ; also, that in the discharge of the public 
duties, devolving on diese private Christians, the sanction 
of the drareh with which they are oomieoted should be 
giyei^. This ought to be considered as an essential poini^ 
m^oeder iliat all inay see that there is perfect harmony in 
the church ; and only one desire, on the part of the 
minister and the podple. to promote the good of mem 
The private Chriatian's department of labour is very laige; 
wfthsttt interfering with that of the pastor; They are 
perfisctiy distinet,. a&d;Cannot unite without eonfusion* 

ScKqptiBfal and impoctanL as we may consider this de? 
partment of Christiaa effcEt, it oasnot be denied that a 
8tnx&g^pre§iidiGe exists: n^panai lay agency, in the form of 
preadling^; and that this is not epttrely confined to those 
wbo call, themselves sucseBssois of the, apostles. Had it 
beeo so, very £sw ramaiks would have been called for, 
and,, as it is, a ^aauce-ftithesdoject, duefly as affoctiag 
to ^sertsoBs of ottos, may. be^ considered as sufficient. 

We dl: know, that lay agency is^ not objected to in the 
endowed: cfausch,. when it. ir cign&Md to t^m^ioral and 



benevolent objects. In such duties, its members present 
very frequently sin example to others, of zeal and liberality. 
<But there is a direct and a distinct prohibition of any of 
Jjie pious members teaching or preaching publicly the 
gospel of Jesiis Christ. ' Such a class as local or tills^ 
preachers would not be sanctioned for one moment by 
tho^e in authority.' If a pious Episcopalian, therefore, should 
take upon himself the office of a teacher of religion, in 
conveying the knowledge' of salvation to a company of 
perishing sinners, he would be acting in direct opposi- 
tion to those in authority, — acting, in fact, as a dis* 
senter. If, animated with love to souls, he should go to a 
neighbouring village, to preach the Gospel where it is un- 
known, he would be proceeding most irregularly, and mUst 
cease to be acknowledged as a churchman. I know a ca^e 
in point. A pious and devoted officer in the navy, had 
retired to a certain county in England, to devote bis 
days to usefulness. He foimd in his neighbourhood many 
destitute parishes — no faithful shepherd — ho light or know^ 
ledge of divine things among the people. He felt for 
them, and though he considered himself a good churdi* 
man, he saw no harm in visiting them, and trying to dp 
them good. His warm and affectionate manner excited 
considerable interest among thejpeople, who had only been 
accustomed to the heartless services of official teachers. 
He at first read prayers, and then a part of a homily or a 
sermon ; but he found that this was iiot enougl^, He 
ventured to pray without book, he began by degreejB. to 
IQikigle observations of his own with what he read, ia order 
to. keep up the attention of the villagers. Tfait went on 
for some time, without the occurrence of any particular 
difficulties. He was so ignorant of official prerogatives a^ 



•not to know, that he was usurping the priest's office J This 
was at length pointed put to him, and he being anxioUl 
Jto do what was right, sougj^t. information on the subject, 
in this stage of, the business, providential circumstaaoo 
enabled him to have an interview with one of the few 
evangelical prelates .of the ; establishment. He toM m^ 
that he embraced the opportunity of jsubmitting the whole 
case to him, and asking his. advice^ He. described the 
, moral destitution of the people, his conviction that it was 
bis duty to try and do them good. He avowed his attach- 
ment to episcopacy, and his desire to continue in that 
communion, if not driven from it by opposition^ He 
then put the direct questions to the bishop, :" Am. I doiag^ 
right or wrong ? Would you condemn me, knowing all 
the circumstances of the case?" The aaswer was to the 
following effect — " You know it is contrary to the order of 
our church for laymen to preach. I do not approve, but 
I do not condemn you/' He i'etumed to his distant 
home, somewhat encouraged by this negative sanction. He 
continued his labours, but soon found that he must eitheD: 
give them up, or be considered as a dissenter. The lower 
clei^ did condemn his proceedings. He found he was 
in trammels, and had no r^ht to exercise his own judgment 
in such matters, but must submit to official authority. 
He was led to make further inquiries, and his discoveries 
were of such a nature, that he left the church. The 
.disposition to lay agency which he met with, and the fear 
which he had that he might also be opposed by the dissen^ 
.t^rs, kept him aloof from all denominations for a time. A 
few months ago I met him, and found that he had gon^ to 
an extreme the very opposite of episcopacy, and in the 
:Uberty which he-claimed for Christian men, sought to do 



«way with the office of the pavtor dtogether. He is^ now 
among the ''Plymoiath brediren." The prejudice against lay 
ag^ftCf in the establishment is seen still more strongly 
in other cases, which have come before the public lately. 
Some excellent clergymen and private Christians have 
recently tried- to do good, in the most unexceptionable 
forms, by the quiet and unobtrusive operations of city 
missions ; and through the medium of the Pastoral Aid 
Society* And yet, though in the latter case especially^ 
theattempt was made to secure lay agency in aid of t^ 
clergy^ and to promote the interests of t^e church, it has 
been frowned upon> and almost crushed by oflkial prohi- 
bitions. The consequence has been, that lay agency is 
njeaily supprewed by the biehops, even wb^e it was doing 
good. If there is no law in the church to prevent the 
mnployment of such an agency> we can hardly account 
for this fact in any other way; except that their views of 
derical dignity are so high, and their dread of innovation 
40 great, and their estimate of the ability of the laity to 
teach religion so low^tliat diey will not permit even their 
own: churcb to be strengthened by means of such irregulsr 
efforts. Some clergymen do employ lay agents, but not as 
feligious teachens ; and even the few who do so, must 4o 
it secsetly, or in opposition to the general prejudice of 
their denomination. 

' This. prejudice against lay agency, in 1^ church of 
£n^and,.may fairly be consid^ed m a part of the system 
of popery, whidi has been retained by episcopacy^ That 
antachrirtian body, by controlling l^e kity, and preveift- 
ing the active exertions of private Christians in doing 
good,, rivetted the chains of supersftition more easily, and 
made the separatioa between ti^ehity^axid the clergy more 



flMiked* till their ii8urpBtioii8x>verAamr tamporil authority 
altogether. This compbto^ ascendaiuoy of the priesAood 
udMred in the gloom and gialtiness of the dark ages. 
Thtft period was eoq^haticailf the>harTest^tkAe of prieat* 
«nft. Christ was virtually dethroned; The virgin 
Mary, angels, saii^, and priests, became t^e mediators 
hel;^en God and men. No- salvation couid come to 
human beings bat thro«^ the priest. Ghriat himself 
wonid not, or could not aas» men, but tlurough the prie^. 
Baptism had no validity but through the priest. The 
Gospel itself ceased to be a message of joy, unless it 
was proelaimed I^ a priest The dying sdnner could not 
have any hope of obtaining heaven but through coitfes- 
sion, the absolution, and extreme unctbn of the priest. 
Even from purgatory there vtas no eseape, without the 
wdl paid prayers of the priests. No matter how vile, 
ignorant,..or oimutftl the priest might be, his office was 
sacned, his ordination was j^feoatoUc, bis power was divine ! 
This is no exaggerated picture of the: priesthood before 
the Heformation, and of the. same class of men to the 
present time, wherever popery has the ascendancy. 

There was no restoration of the liberties of private 
Christians, or of Chri^an churches, at the Reformation*. 
The Eomiah priest gave way to the Protestant priest ; 
the laky were kept under restraint. There was only one 
esception, and that proved the absurdity of the whole 
(jaxm to apostolic powc^ and clerical pre-eminence — the 
king, a layman, aotd not necessarily a Christiau, became 
the head of the church I He could m«^ bishops, and 
exercise an authority over them all. AU other laymen 
wcare dqirived of their rights as Christian men, and the 
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clergy became thexhxiTch. The right of private judgiheot 
was adfioitted , in > theory-rin practice it was denied. The 
unscri^tural claims of the Protestant clergy have been 
nearly as fatal to the liberties of Christ's people, as those 
of the papacy ; . they have thereby been induced more 
readily to succumb to the corrupt system of patronage. 
The great evil has been this;-;— to :confine all attempts for 
liistnicting adults, ignorant of religious matters/ to profess 
3iphal teachers, while all the talents, and gifts/and energies 
oiChristian men w.ere forbiddeti to be employed. . That this 
has greatly contributed to the decline of religion, ! up to 
the beginning of the present century, cannot be doubted. 
The evil is indeed less felt at present than formerly, 
because lay agency has been permitted in institutions 
formed for the spread of the Gospel. 

We may fairly ask the question, — What are the laity 
of the endowed church doing for the religious instruction 
of their ignorant countrymen, in those parishes wh^re 
no Gospel minister officiates ? 

"But has all the evil been confined to episcopacy ? No i 
a fragment of it has descended to us. Whatever may 
have been the cause, it is true that in some of our old 
and most respectable congregations there is considerable 
prejudice against the employment of lay preachers. In 
trying to account for this state of things a few circum-* 
stances ought to be considered. May not the fact that 
our denomination is directly connected with the churcbeSi 
which trace their existence to the days of the puritan 
fathers, partly account for it? Lay agency was not much 
in use at that time. Even in the days of Watts, and 
Doddridge, it was little exercised in the form of lay 
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pleaching. A number also of our people have come 
to us from the episcopal churchy where such doings are 
proscribed. Though dissenting from a national establish- 
toent^ they yet retain some of their early associations, and 
look with no friendly eye on the services of the brethren 
who preach in villi^es. Besides, all admit that difficulties 
occur in the management of such agency. These have 
sometimes been magnified, and thus the prejudice has 
been strengthened. 

'^ Such reasons may account for the fact, that the Inde-^ 
pendent denomination has not been so hearty in < the 
employment of lay preachers, as other dissenting bodies. 
We have denounced the unscriptural dogma, that " no 
man has a right to preach the Gospel, who has not been 
regularly educated or ordained." But while we fully 
admit the right of private Christians to declare the message 
of salvation to their fellow men, many of our people have 
not been forward in encouraging the exercise of this right, 
except in very peculiar cases. I think it may be safely 
affirmed that the difficulty of acting with greater con- 
sistency, has been as much with the churches as with the 
pastors. The same feeling has produced another result ; 
a tendency to consider the pastor too much in his yro- 
fessional character, — not so much as the faithful and 
affectionate overseer as the clerical official, — seeking, in 
fact, to thrust upon us honours which we despise. 
Hence, it has been found that while a certain class of 
men were ready to denounce our ministry as destitute of 
the mysterious stamp of apostolic siiccessioni and to 
describe dissenting ministers "as pretenders to holy 
orders," our people were anxious' to assert that bur official 
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peaak waft eliq[ua1 toH;hat^f die paridt priestal The partor 
mi^t jfepudiate tlie idea of official viftneaadpriesdy^pover; 
iie miglit dedave his coBvietioa that tiie highest tiitl» vtm 
" BQimster of the Ctespd" or a btriiop of the chticeh: of 
Ghri^^ still a tendency haa bei^t ahewh toconfinB. to 
him all public HeUgioas services; to consider him as tfae 
individual' -called on to preach thoGoapeLin the viUageii; 
as well as in the towns; &i^tlaQg.ftat. this duty mig^^be 
discharged by private Christians, without trenching in: the 
le^st degree on the pastoral office. The. visitaition of the 
sick and dying» and dth&r such duties* haiiEe also been 
considered as belongings almost exclusively, to tfae office 
of ministers. Whereas the fiuct is, that snchengagwn oats 
belong to members, of Christian churches, accoirding; to 
thdo- ability, as much as to. tfaeic pastors.^ The admouiv 
tions of Scripture, indik^ require the-dispis^ of sympathy 
and kindness to the afflicted^areaddresisffifd to all bdieveca^ 
This error gives such an appearance of prafiffisional or 
official character to the discharge of common Christian 
duties, that we cannot doubt it has produced, much ewl 
in thus limiting the exercise of the law of love. How 
many members of our churches think it quite enough if 
the sick are visited by the minister, overiooking the fatt, 
that in primitive times extraordinary gifts were exercised 
in the visitation of the sick* They remember what is said» 
" Is any sick among you? let him call for the elders of 
the church ; but they forget the beautiful passage, ." Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this,, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world." I refer to 
the subject here, not only because it is a great evil, and 
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n fraqueiit caused comfhiat, but becanae it is. paxtLy tlift 
iwmlt of the nnscripturai Une. of pf^/mmud.^tisidiaa 
drMm b^woenv the. laity and the clergy; and teuia to the 
ae^ect of iaqiortant duties, «iitch:aire bindiDgrfaDtib. upon 
paatoaa.aod people. The duly of an omcseer cannot 
be iptOBpfxlj. (fiscbeiiged unless he ^sits. the. sick, of hia 
flock, but neither can the people be guiltless if. the great 
dtity of ChmtiaKi bve, " to ineep ^Bn11i;tho8ei that weep/' 
be ne^eeted. by theoL It must be evident,, that such 
Tiews of the officii character of ministers are likely to 
pcoVe unfriendly to lay agency in the! department of village 
preachings We bdieve» however, tibat a. change for tSie 
better is taking place among ns, and. that onrpeople. are 
now drawing their views of jdie. nature of the pastoral 
office, and of the duties of private Christisais, more 
from the New Testasnent, . than was formerly the case; 
Various circnmstances have led to this* The various 
controversies, of theiast twenty years, respecting the claims 
of national establishments of religion, t(^ether with the 
recent assumptmne of a semi-popish dergy, have brought 
before them great principles.; and further examination has 
shewn more clearly that the just daims of the pastorate 
have no tendency to deprive the people of their spiritU'al 
r^its. What is now more to be dreaded among us is, a 
tendency to the opposite extreme, in order to get as far 
as possible from the arrogance and presumption of those 
men, thus confounding the duties of pastors and 
people*. Seldom has any event occurred, at least in 
modem times, more clearly proving the necessity of 
keeping close to the worxl of God, for information on all 
points connected with Christ's kingdom, than the extra* 
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ordinary movement of the Oxford clergy « To depart 
from the Scripture is to become involved in the darkness 
of tradition, and in the folly and pride of priestly men; 
who are not only seeking to trample on the liberties of 
Christians, but are attempting to dishonour Christ/and 
limit the dispensing of his spiritual blessings to their own 
official acts. 

The Baptist denomination has exhibited a greater readi-i 
ness to employ lay agency in preaching than our own t 
and yet, perhaps, no body of Christians has suffered more 
from the abuse of this mode of Christian exertion than 
it has. . Had the Baptists been less divided, their moral 
strength would haye been greater. The circumstances 
which have led to many of these divisions have been, in 
some degree, connected with lay agency, and on that 
account I notice them here. The frequent employment of 
lay brethren has been rather a matter of necessity than of 
choice. A number of country churches were feeble, and 
unable to support the ministry of the Gospel among them; 
so that unless, private'Cbristians had assisted they would 
have had ho preaching at all. This circumstance has 
identified the Baptists with lay preaching more than 
our own denomination, and has, we fear, in some 
instances, produced an indifference about pastoral over- 
sight. This has been one of the evils, and other evils 
have been felt, to a greater or less extent, according to 
local circumstances, from the unrestrained preaching of 
members in the churches to which they belong. Zealous 
men, but with undisciplined minds, frequently go to 
considerable length in doctrine, most frequently to what 
is called high doctrinci The absence of a well-informed 
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and pradent maii, as pastor, had given undue important 
to these individuals. A striving for pre-eminence some- 
times takes place, and parties are not unfrequently formed* 
If a pastor should at length be settled over the people, 
<iivision probably ensues/ and, unless coimteracted by the 
popularity and prudence of the minister^ the cause 
dwindles into a state of inefficiency, and can hardly 
sustain itself, far less diffuse the Gospel around. There 
can be little doubt that such a state of things may fairly 
be traced to the absence of a regular pastor; and where 
the same cause exists in our own churches similar effects 
wiU Mow. It appears, then, that prejudice is .xcited 
against the system of ky agency, in many mmds. in con- 
sequence of no pastor being near to direct the operations. 
Indeed, it may be said with truth, that the regular 
pastorate — the labour of a bishop in overseeing the 
church — is the most effectual way to promote lay agency. 
The minister can set the example of visiting and preach- 
ing in the villages. His services at home render those 
of the brethren, who have gifts for preaching, unnecessary 
in the church ; they can, therefore, devote their talents 
to those who are without, and seek, as far as circum' 
stances will allow, the evangelization of their countrymen. 
The presence and prudence of the bishop of the church 
will prevent, or greatly lessen, the difficulties which some- 
times arise in connexion with this agency. Instead, 
therefore, of a due attention to the best method of com- 
bining, directing, and extending lay agency, rendering the 
pastoral relation less important, or the exertions of settled 
ministers less necessary, it will shew more forcibly the 
importance of every church having its own pastor — to be 
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tbe b&A, tbe ditsotor of the moMmant in quMbn * H» 
wtuk is peoidiw, solemxr, and awfully responsible. ' He 
cumot delegate his episcopate. There is no sinecnce in 
tba diTiteh of Christ^ Bat thereiis a wide field of laboin* 
wdiidi hfy GHonot eukivate personally^ and wdule he faitfa>- 
fedly devotes his time and enei^es to. his people, still he 
may most beneficially direct the brethren, and encourage 
4item to enter upon it, till the woric is done. 

The dienoanination that has been most suocessfoL in 
tts^ nse of lay agency is that of the Wesleyan Me- 
tliodists* It may almost be said, they could hardly havfe 
existed irithout it. When Wesley began his labors, hb 
wonld gladly havexronfined his helpers to onfaiined minis* 
ters of the establishment; but when he found that such 
men would not assist him, he broke, through the trammels 
of early habits and associations, and sought for aid in his 
great wo|k, from the bold and energetic, men, who had 
been t^e fruit of his own labours. I^nce that time the 
Methodist denomination has increased, and arrived at its 
present state, through the instrumentality of lay agency 
If it had depended for its extension on the labours o£ the 
travelling preachers, it would have been, at this time, 
comparatively small. To the system of local preaching, 
which has so extensively prevailed, may he traced the 
present position of the Methodist cause. It forms an 
essential part of all the plans for extending Methodism. 
The suspension of such agency would scatter numerous 
societies and small congregations in all directions. For 
a time class leaders might keep the members together; 
but it would require four times the number of travelling 
preachers, to si]q)ply the vacated pulpits, and without 
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preaching even the Methodists caxmat pennaneadf eon* 
tanue. In the church of England, lay preaching is pro* 
8cribed« as irregular and unscriptural ; in the Methodist 
church it forms, an essential part of the system-^the T«ry 
life-blood of the whole body. Can it then hft beUenscd 
that Methodists arena/ Dissenters? 

This lay agency ve may therefore expect to be conti- 
nued in England. How far it is unfitted for certain (Us- 
tricts of our country, may afterweapds be shewn. Valuable 
aa it has been to the Methodists, by increasing their 
numbers as a sect, it may fairly be questioned, whether 
their system is the best to improve or edify a people, ij^^r 
they are gathered together from the woiid* The meie 
fiagment of attention, which a Methodist minister (ev^a 
thougjh a man of zeal, and of superior mind and piety), 
^san give to each society in his circiHt, must be very in/» 
efficient, as to any thing like pastbral superintendence* or 
jjoiiicious systematic pastoral culture* Nor is it possible 
that the other parts of the machinery, however exceUsBtty 
worked by ckss leaders and local, preachers, can raise up 
an intelligent people — well versed in the meaning of ecrip^ 
tiure, and dmwing their opinions directly from the fbiUitain 
of truth. Such a body of people, what^fier may he 
their distinctive name, must surely be more defecr 
tive as to sound, discriminating, and enlarged views of 
divine truth, than others who have been favoured with the 
superintendence of one minister for a number of years. 
That, as a denomination, we should lose much of our 
moral influence, and our people would lose most of their 
means of solid useful instruction, by the adoption of the 
plans of John Wesley, cannot be doubted for a moment. 
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We might gain in numbers^ by the system of changing our 
•ministers, and producing a love of variety ; but we should 
lose some of the holiest and most lovely affections that 
can be exercised between a pastor and his flock. We 
might plan our ministers to preach every night, and every 
day attend to some denominational duty — but our people 
would lose in the preaching that instruction, which thought 
— ^study — -Teading— can alone eriiible a -minister to givei 
but for which it is almost impossible a Methodist minis ^ 
ter can have time ; we might add hosts of local preachers, 
so that each travelling preacher might become a captain of 
ten — and yet there is no reason to suppose that the num^ 
ber of conversions to Grod Would be greater than those 
among our churches at present. If then we can employ 
lny agency, only as the Wesleyans do, we had better remain 
•without it. But we may employ it, and with the best 
effect^ and yet retain all that is valuable in our system— 
as to the pastorate and the cultivation of the minds of our 
people. With us, lay preaching is an offset — sending out 
the truth where it is unknown — not incorporated with 
the kbours of the pastor for the benefit of the gathered 
people— the chxirch furnishing not to itself, but to those 
w-ho are without its pale, the bread of life. This, we think, 
is scriptural, and we know, as to spiritual results, has 
been successful. 



PART SECOND. 



General cdMPLAiNTs about the spiritual destitution of England, 

NOT SUFnCIBNT TO PBODUCE CONVICTION. — NECESSITY OF PRODUCING 
EVIDENCE, TO SHEW THAT THE COMPLAINTS ARE JUST.— SPIRITUAL 
DESTITUTION NOT CONFINED TO POPULOUS DISTRICTS, AS SOME ASSERT. 
— GREATER IN AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS WHERE CLERGY AND CHURCHES 
ARE NUMEROUS.— THE AMOUNT OF EVANGEUCAL INSTRUCTION FUR- 
NISHED TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND BY ALL DENOMINATIONS. — THAT 
WHICH THE NATIONAL ESTABUfHMENT SUPPLIES.— THE EVANGEUCAL 
CLERGY ALONE TO BE ESTIMATE) IN A COMPARISON LIKE THIS ; THEIR 

. number; THE PLACES WH^RE THEY ARE TO BE CHIEFLY FOUND ; THE 
CAUSES OF THEIR INEFFiaSNCY, COMPARED WITH AK EQUAL NUMBER 

' OF OTHER MINISTERS. -^tHB MUMBER OF WORLDLY CLERGY. — ^DBflCRir* 
TION OF A COUNTRY f^RISH^ UNDER THE CARE OF ONE OF THAT 
CLASS. — ^WHY THESE THINO^ STATED NO HOPE FROM THE EVAN6E- 

- UCAL CLERGY, AS IT REGARD! ^^STETUTE DISTRICTS, OR IN PROMOTING 
LAY AGENCY. --WESLEYAN IfKTHODISTS. — IN WHAT PARTS OF ElfGLAND 
MOST NUMEROUS.— STATISTIC! TO SHEW THIS.— IN WHAT COUNTIES 
LOWEST IN NUMBER AND INTLUBNCE. — OTATIBTICS TO SHEW THIS.— 
THE RESULT — ^LEAST ABLE liQ DO ANY THING IN THE DISTRICTS WHICH 

ARE MOST DESTITUTE ^FUTURE EFFORTS AND SUCCESS OF METHODISM 

DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE. — ^THR CONFERENCE MINUTES FOR 1888 SHEW 
TmS.— MINISTERS NOT UNITE COlpIALLY WITH OTHERS, IN SUSTAINING 
THE GREAT RELIGIOUS INSTITirrTONS OF THE AGE. — MORAL INFLUENCE 
OF THIS CIRCUMSTANCE O^ THEtR CHARACTER AS A BODY. — ^LITTLE TO 

: BE EXPECTED FROM THEM, IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS, UNLESS 
THEIR SYSTEM BE MODIFIED. •<- OTHER BODIES OF METHODISTS.— TRIMI« 
tVFE METHODISTS. — A DESCRIPTION OF THEM, AS TO CHARACTER AND 
NUMBERS. — NO HOPE FROM THEM*— NEW CONNEXION METHODISTS; 
FEW IN NUMBER; RESPECTABLE; UBERAL; CONFINED TO FOURTEEN 
COUNTIES ; NO HOPE FROM THEM IN AGRICULTURAL COUNTIES. —FRIENDS. 
— STATISTICS. — CALVINIBTIC METHODISTS ; STATISTICS. — BAPTISTS ; 
STATISTICS; CAUSES OF WEAKNESS IN THEIR BODY; LjBSS HOPE OF 
HELP FROM THEM THAN MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED, CONSIDERING 

^ THEIR NUMBERS.— BAfTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. *> HOME Ul^ 
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nONARY SOOETy. — ^INDEPENDENTS ; STATISTICS ; GREAT INCREASE IN 
TWENTYiSIX YEARS. — EDUCATED MINISTRY; MORE EQUALLY DIVIDED 
THROUGflOUT ENGLAND THAN ANY OTHER EVANGELICAL DENOMINA- 
TION; fERFECT HARMONY AMONG THEIR PASTORS AND CHURCHES, AS 
TO DOCTRINE AND ECCLESIASTICAL POUCY ; SPIRIT OF ACTIVITY AMONG 
THEM: WARM FRIENDS TO LIBERAL RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS; LESS 
SECTARIAN THAN ANY OTHER DENOMINATION; PROOFS OF THIS; ALL 
THESE THINGS FAVOURABLE TO AUGMEN1XD, UNITEO, AND EFHCIENT 
EFFORT, ON BEHALF OF THE DESTITUTE PARTS OF ENGLAND. — THE 
SUMMING UP OF THE AMOUNT OF EVANGELICAL INSTRUCTION, FURNISHED 
BY ALL THE DENOMINATIONS IN ENGLAND. — PRINCIPLE OF CALCULA<r 
TION OK THIS MORAL QUESTION; NOT PARLIAMENTARY; NOR ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL; BUT CHRISTIAN.^— DIFFICULTIES IN ASCERTAINING SOME 
BETURNp. — STATISTICAL TABLE TO SHEW THE NUMBER OF HEARERS 
OF ALL DENOMINATIONS ; AND THE PROPORTION WHO HEAR THE GOS- 
PEL IN THE ESTABLISHMENT, AND AMONG DISSENTERS. — REASONS FOR 
BELIEVING THE ESTIMATE TO BE JUST TO ALL. — ^FEARFUL AMOUNT 
OF SPIRITUAL DESTITITTION, NOTWITHSTANDING THE EFFORTS OF ALL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

Haying glanced at tHe state of feeling in the different 
d^okomination6> with r^rd to Christian exertion in the 
form of lay preaching ; we now come to a most important 
brmdik of the inquiry^^^what necessity exists for this ex- 
ertion, and how far we may expect help, in the present 
emergency, from those denominations, in which lay 
agency in all the varied forms can be employed. This will 
lead me to speak of the numbers of the different sect& — 
the dkrtricte irf England in which their strength chiefly 
]ies*wand those parts of our country which may be con- 
sidered as the most destitute* This mode of pursuing die 
inquiry may be less exciting than to proceed at once, 
talEing for gnoited our country's destitution, and in glow- 
ing terms to make an appeal to our principles and to our 
beat fiZiertions; but all things considered, it does seem 
better to give proofs of the correctness of our belief, re- 
specting the spiritual ignorance of a large proportion of the 
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people of Englaiid. Nothing is cftsier than to make strong 
and sweeping ivmarks respecting the wretchedness of 
millions of our population^ but when the proofs are re« 
quired, we must be prepared to fumiah them. We may 
believe that this fearful destitution exists, and the evidence 
may satisfy our minds; and we may prove ovr sincerityj 
by acting under the influence of such a conviction ; but 
others demand our proofs to convince them. Many of 
these persons admit with us, the lack of religious instruc- 
tion in populous districts, where the exertions of the 
establishment have not kept pace, with the rapidly in- 
creasing wants of the people. — Nay, they go much farther 
than ourselves. We give credit for the labours of evange- 
lical clergymen, in estimating the amount of spiritual 
inistruction furnished to the people ; but these men speak 
of the moral desolation of populous towns and districts, 
without giving credit for the existence or labours of 
Dissenters and Methodists. To have no church accom- 
modation is, according to them, to leave the -people to 
perish. To have chapel room, and faithful dissenting 
ministers, is no substitute for consecrated buildings, and 
clergymen ordained by the successors of the apostles.! 
How pitiable is all this new-bom zeal about destitution* 
when it takes such a form ; and how melancholy to see 
evangelical clergymen lending their names and influence to 
these deceptive statements, which they must know con- 
ceal an important part of the truth. In making out our 
case of destitution, we need no concealment j and in as- 
certaining the means of spiritual instruction, possessed by 
our countrymen, we do not forget that there are evange- 
lical clergymen labouring in the same cause with ourselves. 
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We take no credit for doing this common act of jufticf^ ; 
evenif policy did not require us to act honestly, the equity 
enjoined in the " golden rule" would constrain us. The 
evidence sought from us does not therefore refer to popu- 
lous districts, but is adduced to prove, that even in those 
places where there may be abundance of church accom? 
modation, and a sufficient number of clergymen, thcf 
people are in a state of greater religious desolation^ tjiail 
they are in crowded towns. What I have to shew, is not 
so much the aggregate of spiritual destitution, which a}l 
admit to be enormous ; but the comparative degrees of |t 
in the different parts of England. I must acknowledge, 
however, that on no subject are English statistics more 
deficient than on the very question before us. Had it Qot 
been for the impulse given to the subject,' more than t^n 
years ago, by the publication of moral statistics in thf 
Congregational Magazine, the means of infQrmation woul^ 
have been small indeed ; we might have made genf r^l 
assertions? or fixed on particular cases of destitution^ but 
it would have been nearly impossible to exhibit the whole 
state of the country, as I shall now attempt to do. 

The census of 1831 makes the population of Englay^d 
thirteen millions. If we deduct one and a half million 
for London, it will leave eleven and a half millioni , to be 
accounted for in our present inquiry. The abov^ popu* 
lation may be divided into three or four classes; the 
agricultural, mining, manufacturing, and commei^cial; 
the two latter beiiig generally united together. Th^ first 
class may be considered as including thirty-two e6unties» 
containing' nearly seven millions of inhabit^tits; the 
three latter classes, as chiefly confined to seven coun- 
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tiBS^"* andcontainidg about four and a half millions of people* 
Of course, in some of the agricultural counties, there are 
piines and manufactures ; so also in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, there may be a large amount of agricultural popula^ 
tion ; but, placing the one against the other, it is probable 
that the proportion remains the same as already named.f 

The question returns, what is the amount of spiritual 
instruction provided for these eleven and a half millions 
of human beings ? London is, not taken into the inquiry 
at present, as there is an agency at work in the metropolis 
in connexion with the Christian Instruction Society, 
and the City Mission^ which if only carried out to a 
greater extent, will be found of immense value ; and pre- 
pare the way for another and more permanent kind of 
agency, j: On many accounts it is desirable to examine in 
the first instance the amount and nature of the religious 
instruction which the state church provides. 

Speaking in round numbers, there are 10,000 parishes, 
and 11,000 places of worship belonging to the establish- 
ment. Perhaps the number of the working clei^, from the 
rector down to the sub-curate, may be equal to the 
churches and chapels of ease. I speak rather uncertainly 
as to the number of clergy, as I have seen the numbers 

* Lancashire 1,836,854 

Yorkshire ^ 1,871,296 

Nottinghamshire 225,^0 

Staffordshire 410,488 

Somersetshire -* • 403,906 

Durham 253,827 

Cornwall 802,440 

Total.. 4,804,1-28 
t One-third of what is called agricultural, may be considered as in 
towns, and therefore not a country population; 
t See Note 1. 



80 yariottsly stated in church puUicAtions, that I consi* 
deredit be3t to take a fair average. This amount of prO' 
vision appears very xKHisideraUe. being about one church 
and one minister to every thousand souls. There are two 
circumstances however^ that must be considered, before 
we can decide correctly on this point. The first is the 
fact, that nearly one-half of the churches and clergymen 
belong to parishes, the population of which is under 300 "** 
souls, ami the second is, the comparatively small number 
of the clergy who preach the Gospel. The latter point i^ 
most intimately connected with our inquiry. The mere 
fact, that there is a church in every parish, is not enough. 
No Christian can believe that the mere services of a 
regular priest constitute the instruction which sinners need, 
irrespective of his character and sentiments. Hence we 
are obliged, in order to judge correctly in this matter, to 
ascertain, if possible, how many men in those parish 
churches preach the Gospel of Christ. We have no 
official statistics, by which we can be guided in this part 
of our inquiry. All we can do is, to employ the state- 
ments which are given by the friends of the church. The 
report as to the number of evangelical clergymen varies 
from 2,000 up to 3,000. I should be inclined to say, 
knowing how many are counted as evangelical, who are 
not converted men, — that if we admitted the number to 
be about 2,500, we should do full justice to the estab- 
lishment. Deduct these from the 11,000, and it will leave 
8,600 churches, served by men who preach another Gospel. 
But even this view of the subject, would be more favour- 

• Mr. Conder, in his ** Analytical and Comparative View,*' &c., states 
the number as *' 6,300 parbhes that have an average population of only 
1*20 souls each." 
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able than the real facts of the case will allow. It is not, 
I believe, incorrect to state, that two-thirds of the evan- 
gelical clergymen are engaged in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, in large towns, or in very populous parishes, leaving 
800 or 900, say 1000, for all the agricultural parishes, and 
small towns of England. It is well known that the in- 
crease of that class in the establishment has been chiefly in 
populous districts. Policy has sometimes, in the absence of 
a higher motive, compelled patrons to appoint such men to 
livings, in order to counteract, in some measure, the efforts 
and the success of dissenters. This has been done by 
the superior clergy; and by lay and clerical corporations; 
who cared nothing about the souls of men. The bishop 
of Exeter can no doubt recollect the reason that induced 
him, when a humble rector, to appoint an evangelical 
curate to a chapelry in his parish of Stanhope. His love 
of the Gospel was never considered so strong, as to have 
induced him to perform this act, from a desire to spread 
evangelical truth. Indeed so great has been the demand 
for curates of this class, that there have been considerable 
importations from Ireland ; and since the Episcopal Home 
Missionary Society in that country has been stayed in its 
useful progress by church authority, the number is likely 
to be greater. Coming to this country with all the fire of 
Irishmen, and accustomed in their native land to very 
irregular proceedings, such as preaching in court-hpuses, 
barns, dissenting and Methodist chapels, we might hav« 
expected that their zeal and their love of Protestantism 
would have made them liberal to other bodies of Prote^-* 
tants in this country. There has been a disappointment. 
These warm lovers of Protestant doctrine — these zealous 



and somewhat uncanonical men^ have, with few exceptions^ 
become the most vehement opposers oi Protestant Dissen* 
ters« and among the most bigoted pf churchmen. The 
ardour which they were .accustomed to direct against 
Fopery« is« we are sorry to say, too much directed against 
those who have been, and who are now, as decided oppo- 
nents of Popery as they could be themselves. How can 
this be accounted for, without supposing that the opposi- 
tion to Popery was somewhat political; and that nou; it 
assumes the same shape, though directed against men who 
hold the same doctrines with themselves ? This is men- 
tioned to shew, that as far as extension by irregular efforts 
is concerned, there is no hope from this class of evangelical 
clergy. This su^ests another drawback on the efficiency 
of the 2,500 evangelical clergymen. Had these men been 
equally distributed over England, and had they been per- 
mitted tQ go beyond the geographical line which divided 
their parishes from those of irreligious ministers, they might 
have supplied, to some extent, their lack of service. But 
when parliamentary law, and canon law, and episcopal 
authority, unite in forbidding this, as a crime of no com- 
mon order, we perceive plainly, that the labours of these 
men are not equal to that of half the number of men, 
who are unfettered by human laws in such matters, and 
obey only the law of Jesus Christ, who tells them to 
" preach the Gospel to every creature." This view of the 
subject brings us back to the condition of the 8,500 pa- 
rishes, supplied by anti-evangelical ministers. We cannot 
believe that the services of tliese men can be instrumental 
in saving sinners; on the contrary, the people who hear 
their preaching are more likely to become preji liced 
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against the truth. When do we ever hear of conversion 
through the preaching of error ? What pious clergyman 
in the establishment can tell us of any persons taught 
by his worldly and unbelieving brethren^ turned from 
sin to holiness ? We are aware that there have been 
some few instances of conversion in the parishes of such 
men; but the instrumentality employed was not the 
preaching of the parish ministers. Some clergyman from 
the Church Missionary Society has perhaps visited a 
neighbouring parish, and they went to hear him ; or the 
fame of some neighbouring evangelical preacher, and the 
invitations of his admirers^ have induced them to stray 
from their own fold. The chief shepherd saw them — he 
had pity on them — he made his own truth, faithfully 
preached, the instrument of their salvation. But these 
are exceptions — remarkable cases, of which we have heard 
a few instances. The hundreds of thousands remain 
tfnder the influence of error or indifference. This fact is 
well known to pious churchmen themselves, and they 
lament its existence — ^but how can they remedy the evil ? 
Suppose a case, — and there is a real one before the writer's 
mind, while placing it in imagination before the reader's 
mind* A parish contains 500 souls ; the village where 
the parish church is found has nearly half the number 
within its boundaries, the rest are to be found in the farin- 
houseSj or in the scattered cottage^ of the labourers. 
There is no Dissenting, no Methodist bhapel in the parish, 
not even a licensed room, in which some humble preacher 
of the Gospel may tell those who are willing to attend, of 
the love of Christ. The only place of worship is the 
^urch; but if they go to. that place there is no good man 

c2 
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to declare " the unsearchable riches of Christ." What is 
read from the scriptures is contradicted in the pulpit. 
There is no faithful shepherd caring for their souls. The 
clergyman may be kind, and attentive to his external 
duties, but he is not a Christian in the scripture sense of 
the expression. He does not himself believe or love the 
great doctrines of the Gospel, and cannot therefore teach 
them to others, with any desire for their salvation. Not 
only is there no enlightened instruction from the pulpit, 
bat there are no other means employed for the spiritual 
welfare of the people. There is not one Christian in the 
whole parish, who might pity the condition of those around 
him, and do something for their benefit. No religious 
tracts are in circulation, no Sunday school is in operation, 
or if perchance there is one, a hireling teacher performs, 
the duties coldly and mechanically. A prayer-meeting 
is a service entirely unknown. Need I ask what must 
be the moral condition of such a parish? Can we be 
surprised to find brutal ignorance, low and prevailing 
sensuality, and on all religious and spiritual subjects dark-' 
ness nearly as great as that of the heathen ? This is not an 
overcharged picture, or an extreme case, or confined to a 
few secluded villages ; but it is, with some local modifica- 
tions, true of hundreds, might we not say thousands, of 
the villages of England. Indeed my picture, as it regards 
the clergymen, is exceedingly favourable. No persons 
know better than churchmen themselves that a darker 
and yet true description might be given of hundreds of 
the clergy. What then must be the condition of their 
parishes ? If there is not only error and formality, but 
an inconsistent example — an open and determined love 
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to the " pomps and vanities of this wicked world/'— we 
fear the old saying will be found to apply, — " like priest 
Uke people." 

Why are these things stated? Not as a matter of tri- 
umph against establishments, for this is not needed here. 
No, if justice could have been done to the present inquiry, 
without such exposure, the facts would not have been no- 
ticed. But how could the amount of evil be seen if not 
fully presented to view ; and how could our responsibility 
be known if the necessity had not been unfolded>; and 
how could sympathy have been excited if the perishing 
condition of our countrymen had not appeared evident ? 
No good man can rejoice in this irreligious condition of 
so many of his countrymen. He, in fact, is partly impli- 
cated in this state of things — if he could have done any 
thing to reclaim them, and yet has neglected his duty. But 
even if we wished it, such things cannot be concealed. 
TTie facts exist, and no one who knows the condition of 
country parishes, without an evangelical ministry, either 
in or out of the establishment, can deny their existence. 

In estimating the amount of religious instruction, fur- 
nished to the people by the establishment, we ought not 
to reckon the labours of the 8,500 unconverted clergy- 
men. Let them believe the Gospel of Christ, let them 
bring forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness, and we 
shall hail tliem as active agents/ in seeking, at least, the 
salvation of their own parishioners. All that we have 
any right to consider as proper religious instruction for 
the people, — that which they ought to have by some 
means or other, — is such as that which is furnished by 
the 2,500 evangelical clergy. I now speak of the 
ministerial supply; the other agency employed will be 
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iK>ticed afterwards. It appears, then, that if. we' givei 
in our calcuktions, 700 souls to the care of 1,500 clergy- 
men in populous towns, which is a large' allowance} 
and 450 hearers to each of the remaining 1,000, it will 
give an aggregate of 1,500,000 supplied with religious 
instruction. Besides, it has been already observed, that 
this instruction is not equally divided among the couii« 
ties of England, but is chiefly to be found in towns 
and manufacturing districts, operating upon the masses, 
but leaving the other places more desolate, as far, at leasts 
as the establishment is concerned. 

This being the case, what hope is there, at this time, of 
obtaining help from the establishment, either in its incor-* 
porated character, or in its vohmtary operations ? Of aid 
by lay agency, as far as the villages are concerned, we 
can expect none. It is true, churches will continue to be 
built in populous districts, and in many of these evan- 
gelical ministers may be placed. It is also possible that 
in some few of the agricultural parishes at present iir 
darkness, good men may, in a future day,, be introduced ; 
but, in the mean time, the people are perishing for lack 
of knowledge. The lay agency employed by individuals 
in the establishment is confined to Sunday-schools, to 
tract lending, and to the support of benevolent and reli- 
gious institutions. It does not touch the evil that exists 
to so wide an extent, in hundreds of parishes/ Good mea 
cannot aid such parishes, as they have aided the popul- 
ous districts. They might build and endow a new church,, 
and having the first presentation, be thereby enabled to 
place a pious man as the minister ; but then, the large 
population, and the dread of dissent, formed powerful 
reasons. No such reason, however* can be assigned, in the. 
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cfiurch is quite large enough to accommodate all the 
parishiotiers ,' and there are no Methodists or Dissenters. 
There is no excuse, therefore^ for intrusion on the part of 
the evangelicals. Ignorance of spiritual religion retains 
its strong hold in that parish, and having on its side Epis- 
copal order, clerical etiquette, and stringent laws in the 
form of canons, the inhabitants are abandoned to utter 
destitution. And shall it be so? If pious Churchmen 
will not break through the unhallowed trammels that 
bind them, will not pious Dissenters make the attempt 
to remove that moral destitution ? 

We are thus obliged to turn away from the state church, 
as utterly incapable of furnishing the destitute parts of 
England with evangelical instruction, in any shape. And 
to what denominations can we look but to those who re^ 
cognize the authority of Christ in their Christian efforts, 
and who consider the voluntary exercise of Christian 
principle as the only scriptural mode of furnishing the 
ignorant with the means of grace? The first denomination 
that claims our notice is that of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
The question that I have to answer, with reference to 
thetn, as well as to other sects, is — ' what aid may bQ 
expected from them, in evangelizing England by means 
of lay agency?' 

There can be no doubt that the past exertions of that 
large and active body have been of immense use, in many 
populous parts of our country. In the mining and manu- 
facturing districts especially, their efforts have been great ; 
and, as far as accession of numbers is concerned, suq-t 
cessful.. We are quite prepared to give them the honour 
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thiit belongs to them, — as early, self-denying, and per- 
severing labourers, in a field which, but for them, wovtld 
have been desolate indeed. Had they not exerted them- 
selves, even the forms of religion would have become almost 
unknown in various parts of our country. In Cornwall, 
in the colliery districts of Durham and Northumberland, 
and among the miners in Cumberland, their efforts have 
supplied a lack of service, which no other denomination 
was able, or disposed, to render at that time. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised, if in such districts their num* 
bers in society, exceed the communicants of any other 
denomination of Protestants. In the manufacturing coun- 
ties, also, though they have had a greater number of other 
sects to compete with them, they have large places of 
worship, and large societies. This is especially the case 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and StafiPordshire. The system 
works well in densely populated districts. The local 
preachers live in the neighbourhood ; and by the happy 
art of making all work, and always wor^, the numbers are 
kept up. But with all the efforts of the Methodists, even 
in places where they have the greatest success, the mass 
of the population is hardly touched by them. Speaking 
of them in the aggregate, they have in society about one 
in fifty of the population of England ; and if we add their 
congregations, probably one in eighteen may be directly 
or indirectly instructed by them. This is certainly no 
trifling success, in less than a hundred years, in a country 
like this, where prejudice, bigotry, and irreligion, have op- 
posed them, since the commencement of their labours. 
While, therefore, we have our opinion, as to the value of 
the instruction conveyed by that part of the Methodist 
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system which is connected with local preaching, we can- 
not but admit that it is a system that has brought out all 
the talent possessed by the denomination, and incorporated 
lay agency with the agency of the ministers, to a greater 
extent than has been accomplished by any other Christian 
sect. Indeed, without this part of the, system, there is np 
reason to suppose that Methodism would have had one- 
third of its present members in society. Whether it would 
be safe or easy for other denominations to act on the 
same plan is a question full of difficulty. 

While the success of the Methodists, in populous and 
manufacturing districts, is fully admitted, it must, at the 
same time, be acknowledged that they have had, compa- 
ratively, little success in thinly populated agricultural 
counties. A slight reference to this part of the subject 
will shew, that as far as the present system of that body is 
concerned, we have no evidence that the most pressing 
spiritual necessities of our country can be supplied by 
them. This will be more plainly seen, if we examine 
their comparative numbers, in different parts of Eng- 
land. For instance, in four counties, Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Cornwall, and Staffordshire, the Wesleyans have 
about 137,000 in society, or about half their number 
in England. The population of those counties, in 1831, 
was about three and a half millions, thus giving one to 
every twenty-six of the population. But in sixteen* agri- 
cultural counties, containing nearly the same amount of 
inhabitants, there are only about 27,000 in society, or one 
to every hundred and twenty of the inhabitants ; and if 
we add to this number twice the amount for the Congre- 

* See Note 2. 
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gatibns, it iT^ill give, on the largest calculation, about one 
in forty under the instruction of the Methodists. Now all 
this deficiency is in districts where, we have already seen, 
there is the greatest spiritual destitution. The little influ* 
ence which the Wesleyans have, in rural counties, is seen 
likewise in the fact, that it is in the towns of those coun- 
ties, that their flourishing societies are chiefly to be 
found. It is probably not too much to say, that one-half 
of their members in society are to be found in the towns 
already referred to, containing an aggregate population of 
800,000 inhabitants ; leaving only the other half for the 
villages and scattered population, amounting to upwards of 
two and a half millions. And as it is not according to their 
plan to send local preachers ten, fifteen, or twenty miles 
from home, or to continue for weeks and months to fur- 
nish preaching where no society can be formed, it does not 
appear that the places most requiring help can receive it 
from them. It will be necessary, before we can count on 
any material aid for the agricultural counties, that a new 
class of labourers should be added to those already em« 
ployed in their service. The custom of limiting the travel- 
ling preachers, and the lay assistants, to the circuit 
plan, restricts both parties to their own societies, or 
to places near them ; while the more distant, and most 
hopeless of the districts, are little affected by their minis- 
trations. 

It is difficult to say what the future efforts of the Me- 
thodists may accomplish throughout England. That they 
will be less than formerly is not unlikely, from the feet 
that many others occupy those fields in which they once 
laboured alone. Besides, if they meet with success, it 
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will be found chiefly in the populous districts. If we can 
at all judge of the future^ by the additions of the past 
year, we must conclude, that Methodism is not at present 
very aggressive. Yet the past year was one of peace, few, 
if any, secessions having taken place from their body. 
According to the Minutes of Conference for 1 838 the num- 
ber of members in society in Great Britain was 296,801, 
beii^ only 4,108 increase over the former year ; or about 
one and a half per cent, on their whole number. Such a 
small addition, from a population of more than thirteen 
millions, and increasing at a ratio of 200,000 per annum, 
shews how very little the waste places ofour country are 
at present cultivated by the Wesleyan Methodists. And 
even if we add three times the number recorded, brought 
into their societies, for new congregations, how little 
will the millions still in darkness be profited by all their 
efforts. Whether that denomination has reached its 
maximum of numbers, or not, I cannot tell. If no se- 
rious division takes place among them, and especially if 
Conference wisely loosens the reins of authority, and 
gives the people more liberty they will most likely 
increase, in proportion to other denominations, perhaps 
more than others, in the manufacturing districts. The 
late secessions from the Wesleyan body have excited 
public attention, and led many to look at " Methodism 
as it is." This, together with the efforts of the seceders, 
to excite public feeling against Conference, has no doubt 
kept many aloof; and in some places lessened their suc- 
cess. It may now be taken for granted that the influence 
of public opinion, and the moral aspect of denominations, 
wiU affect their success in this country more than they 
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ever did before.' It is of immense consequence, therefore, 
that nothing should be done, by any body of Christians, 
that would retard their usefulness, or justly lay them c^eii 
to the charge of inconsistency. The Wesleyan denomi- 
nation seems preparing for a new state of things. The 
leaders, with their usual sagacity, have been watching the 
signs of the times, and have, I think, wisely decided on 
establishing academical institutions. Whether the plan 
may not keep from their ranks those who are more ia- 
fluenced by excitement, than by the solid instructions of 
well disdplined minds, time only can shew. Many in- 
deed are of opinion that Methodism, as at present 
constituted, has reached its zenith. On this point I 
need not speculate, as it is not necessarily connected 
with the present inquiry. I must, however be per- 
mitted to say, in a spirit of kindness, that apart from 
all sectarian considerations, I should more unfeignedly 
rejoice in the abundant prosperity of the Wesleyan 
Methodists if I saw them less exclusive — more friendly 
to religious liberty, when the question affected others, 
as well as themselves, and more ready to co-operate 
with Christians, for general objects of Christian benevo- 
lence, in which all might cordially unite. I here refer 
especially to the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
kindred institutions. 

It is best to be faithful^ in referring to evils which 
can be, and which ought to be, remedied ; and I WQuld 
candidly say, that if the ministers of that body were 
more willing to meet other ministers and Christians, in 
promoting the interests of. the above societies, it would 
in reality increase their influence and their usefulness. 
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One thing is admitted/ that the preaching and other 
engagements of the ministers are very numerous — but 
this itself is an evil, and cannot fail to be injurious to all 
parties, as well as to Christian institutions formed on 
Catfao|ic principles. It prevents them, if inclined, (and 
many of them are no doubt so inclined) from uniting 
heartily with other Christians, in carrying on the great 
and liberal institutions of the age. The remedy is with 
the preachers themselves. How necessary is it in seeking 
the evangelization of England to avoid every thing that 
would tend to separate Christians from each other. The 
field is lai^e enough, and desolate enough, to require all the 
labours of all denominations to cultivate it properly. In 
such agreat work, if all cannot unite in. the same plans, yet 
surely there may be " the unity of the spirit;" while all seek- 
ing less the triumphs of Methodism or Independency, 
desire more than ever the triumphs of the cross of Christy 
even though the converts should never join our respective 
banners. 

Looking, then, at the present position of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, we cannot see that we have a right to expect 
muph assistance, in evangelizing the most destitute parts 
of our country from that body, unless an alteration is made 
in their system of operation. 

We must now look at the various offsets from the Me- 
thodist body, from the days of Kilham, to the latest 
Warrenite Association. The largest body of these sepa- 
ratists is that which is called " Primitive Methodists," 
or *' Ranters." Not more than nineteen years old, they 
have increased more rapidly than the parent stock. ^Their 
present number is announced as 67«666. They have 470 
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preachers and 939 chapels* There is, however, little 
reason for believing that this body will either be per- 
manent or useful, to any great extent. That good has 
been done by their efforts, in some quarters, is no doubt 
true. But the materials, of which the body is composed, 
are ill assorted. They are anxious to increase their num- 
bers, at all hazards. They add rapidly to their societies,, 
but we fear without testing the additions ; the conse- 
quence is, that in various places where they had col- 
lected such societies, they are now extinct. One of the 
difficulties with which they have to struck, is, that they 
have no head — no master spirit— no great controling 
mind — with coadjutors of bold masculine minds, and 
devotedly attached to their leader. Their system, formed 
partly on the old one, is destitute of the cement of Wes- 
ley's power and mighty influence. There are no men 
among them capable of wielding such authority; and,- 
indeed, this is not the age for producing them. Besides, 
the quality of the instruction, given by the Primitive 
Methodists, is exceedingly defective. Their local preachers, 
are not only uneducated, which might have been ex- 
pected, but many of them are very young converts, and 
are not qualified to instruct others. Their travelling- 
preachers are, many of them, not very superior in attain- 
ments and experience. Being so mixed, as to religious 
character, a few persons of restless minds, in any one 
place, can easily disturb and destroy their immature 
societies. The more respectable of their number will 
most likely slide off to the old Methodists, while others 
will go back to the world. In speaking of the ab- 
sence of a controling power, I do not wish to be under-. 
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stood as approving of it, in matters of rel^on, but merely 
to intimate, that Methodism cannot go on well without it 
at first. After it is formed and consolidated, and the sys- 
tem is in full operation, then the people may safely obtain 
more liberty. Not only does Scripture, but true policy 
require this. I do not believe that this body complains of 
any tyranny exercised over them, as lay representation is 
carried out to a great extent, having two laymen for every 
preacher at their meetings of Conference, but it is pos- 
sible for the laity to be as unreasonable as the ministry; 
This denomination can do very little for the dark counties 
of England. They have very few wealthy persons among 
their number, and are therefore unable to continue 
their exertions in any place, unless an early return is 
made to their funds. This will not do for agricultural 
districts. 

The Methodist New Connexion is of greater age than 
the body we have just noticed, but it is smaller in number, 
and less zealous and energetic in its aggressive move- 
ments. It is, however, very superior, in its intelligence 
and respectability, as a matured denomination. In its 
government it is more liberal than the Old Connexion ; 
and seems anxious to secure liberty to the ministers and 
to the people, by its system of lay delegation. Had this 
body been in sufficient numbers, and more equally spread 
among the counties of England, we might fairly have 
calculated on great assistance from it, in the work of 
evangelizing England; for they are ready to co-operate 
with other denominations in doing good, more freely than 
the parent body. But we dare not cherish any hope of 
this kind^ when we consider their strength and restricted 
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labours. The number in society is only 20,742, with 87 
travelling preacher$. This denomination is confined to 
fourteen counties, but so few belong to it, in some of 
them, that more than 15,000 of the number in society 
are to be found in five of the above counties. There is 
not one society in the sixteen agricultural counties, enu- 
merated before, as having few of the Old Methodists. 

There are other separatists, who have more recently 
left the mother church, for various reasons. These dif- 
ferent parties are actively engaged in their own localities, 
and in some places adding to their numbers. The im- 
pulse of self-preservation, and the excitement produced 
by receiving what they consider unjust treatment, being 
generally local, will not extend through the country, so as 
to add, in any material degree, to the number of labourers 
in the destitute parts of England. From them, therefore, 
we cannot expect any help, in this great work of evange- 
lizing our country. 

There are other denominations, but they are either 
small, or so una^essive, that we cannot look for much 
assistance from them. The Friends, for instance, num- 
ber about 400 congregations, and are to be found in all 
the counties of England, and yet we know that they do 
nothing, as it regards the introduction of the Gospel into 
the dark villages of their country. Their dread of a 
hireling ministry, and their inefficiency as reli^ous 
teachers in their own body, have kept them from doing 
any thing for the spiritual instruction of their, country- 
men, except in the angel visits to their own people, of 
some gifted male or female friend. We should, however, 
regret this circumstance, more than we do, if we could 
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have placed full confidence in the Scriptural charac* 
ter of the instruction which that denomination might 
give. Still I cannot understand how the really pioiis 
among the Quakers can reconcile their professed sub- 
mission to the authority of Christ, with their continued 
neglect of the very plan appointed by Him, for the 
conversion of sinners. ' Has not a blighting influence — 
a selfish love of ease and personal comfort — come over 
them, on this very account? May it not be said, in 
truth, that the retrograde movement they are now taking, 
as to numbers and influence is traceable to this cause ? 
Lay agency they might employ, in perfect consistency 
with their views respecting the priesthood. If they will 
not, it requires no prophet's voice to declare, that in a 
generation or two, the Friends will only constitute a 
fragment of what they have been. The page of history 
will record the doings of a benevolent community, active 
in alleviating the temporal distresses of men, while they 
neglected their souls ! The Establishment — ^wide as the 
poles asunder from them now — the various bodies of 
Dissenters — and the world — will gradually absorb them 
all, till they will cease to be known as a distinct denomi- 
nation. From them we ought to receive encouragements 
in the proposed plan of lay agency, but we fear that hope 
would be presumption. 

The Calvinistic Methodists in England are few. In- 
cluding the whole of Lady Huntingdon's connection, they 
amount to only about 120 congregations. In their own 
localities, they take their share in the movements of the 
day; but when it is stated, that in twelve counties 
there is not one congregation, and in sixteen others only 
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twenty-four congregations altogether, twenty-five of the 
above being agricultural counties, it must be evident^ 
that this denomination is tiot able to aid the cause of 
Home Missions to any extent deserving particular notice. 

The remaining denominations, which now claim our 
attention, are the !^ptists and Independents. I would 
refer to the former, and then examine the circumstances 
of the latter, with which I am in this paper to be chiefly 
concerned. 

The Baptist denomination includes about 1000 churches, 
and has been mainly instrumental in preserving the light 
of the Gospel in many places. It has done less for the 
manufacturing and mining districts than the Methodists ; 
but it has done more in the agricultural counties than the 
former body. As a proof of this, it may be stated that in 
the sixteen counties already named, as having so few 
Wesleyans, and those to a great extent in towns, the 
Baptists have 486 churches, and a greater number of 
members than the former.* Many of their churches ar6 
in small country towns and villages, where no other 
Dissenters are to be found; and where, generally, no Gos- 
pel is preached in the parish church. To them, therefore, 
the people are indebted for the light of truth. Might we 
not hope, then, as there is no prejudice against lay agency 
in that denomination, that efficient aid would be given by 
them, to any aggressive movement that may be proposed, 
for the religious interests of our countrymen ? There can 
be no doubt, that assistance will be rendered in such a 
case, according to the ability possessed. This is not 
so great, as we might have expected, considering the 

* See Note 2. 
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number of their churches, and the pressing nature of 
the demand for help. If indeed only one-half of their 
ehurches should answer the urgent call made upon thenx 
to send out Christians to teach the ignorant, we might 
reasonably expect the most important results. At the 
same time it must be admitted that — in consequence of 
the feebleness of many of their churches in country 
places* arising sometimes from hasty divisions, and from 
other circumstances not blame-worthy, — all their energies 
are required to sustain the cause of Christ among them- 
selves. The consequence is that persons employed ia 
secular business during the week supply the pulpits otk 
the Sabbath. No pastoral superintendence can of course 
take place, and the destitute neighbourhoods are ne- 
glected — all their moral strength being required for home 
demand. I believe these evils are lessening daily — the 
number of regular pastors is increasing — ^and in various 
quarters they feel that union is strength. In manu- 
facturing districts, with some exceptions, little may be 
accomplished by them; but in agricultural counties, if 
their churches will only enter heartily into the work, they 
can materially promote the cause of Christ. The Baptist 
Home Missionary Society has supplied some deficiencies 
in destitute neighbourhoods, but its ability is restricted 
hy its limited income, which last year amounted only to 
£2,181. 

The Home Missionary Society has also occupied vari- 
ous important fields of labour throughout England. A 
brief glance at its present position may enable us to 
calculate more correctly respecting its future efficiency in 
evangelizing our country. The society was formed in: 
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1819* for the purpose of introducing the Gospel into the 
destitute villages of England. It has been matter of re- 
gret to many of the friends of evangelical truth, that a 
Home Missionary Society, chiefly sustained by the Con- 
gregational churches, should not have done more for 
England than it has been able to accomplish. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the work, and the pressing 
necessity for enlarged exertion, the income of the society 
has been too limited to meet the demands for aid which 
have been made upon it. Consequently, though it has 
beeu instrumental in sending the Gospel to a number of 
Restitute districts, and of bringing thousands under the 
means of Christian instruction, the extent of its operations 
has been limited, and the effects produced by its exertions 
have been less than might have been expected. It is diffi- 
cult to account for these things, though an acquaintance 
with the causes might suggest a remedy. It need not be con- 
cealed that the society has never yet secured a hold on the 
support of our churches generally. Various cii'cumstanc^s 
may account for this, without blaming the institution or 
its managers. When it was formed in 1819 the' various 
county associations were not consulted in the matter. A 
necessity was known to exist for additional help in the 
villages of England, and some zealous friends of religion 
in London decided on forming a society to give that help. 
This was done, but from the commencement the largest 
and most efficient county associations kept aloof from it, 
and some continue to do so to this time. They felt that 
they were County Home Missionary Societies already; and 
we fear that in attending to their own districts they did 
not sufficiently regard other counties in a state of great 
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spiritual destitution. The feeble county associations soon 
sought aid from the society. It was readily granted. But 
even this readiness to give help lessened the efficiency of 
the society's operations. Men unprepared by previous 
training in mental exercises, and in theological studies^ 
were sent out as missionaries. As the demand increased^ 
greater difficulty was found in getting suitable agents, so 
that some were employed who had better not have left 
their secular business. Unhappily no plan was adopted in 
the early history of the society to prepare future agents, 
so that the evil continued. It may be that the funds 
of the institution were required for present labourers, 
and that no part could be appropriated to this object.' 
This has been a great oversight, but it is chargeable on 
associations as well as on the Home Missionary Society. 
Essential as this training of suitable persons is to an effi- 
cient discharge of Home Missionary duties, it is still 
neglected by our denomination. We have valuable insti- 
tutions for educating po^^or^, but not one for training evan- 
gelists. The present state of this department of agency in 
the midst of our country, and the extreme difficulty of ob- 
taining suitable persons to engage in it, seem to call loudly on 
our churches to act without delay in this important matter. 
' Another circumstance has kept many churches from 
connecting themselves with the society in question. It 
is the understanding that it was formed on the principles of 
the London Missionary Society. Now, while many will 
advocate such principles in a Foreign Missionary Society, 
they consider them impracticable in a Home Missionary 
Society, where each denomination has its own distinctive 
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institution, and seeks to promote the general good in con-: 
nexion. with its own peculiar opinions on church polity; 
Had all denominations fairly given aid to the society, 
according to their means, and shewn the least disposition 
to act out the principle of catholicity, it would have been a 
noble and delightful enterprize of Christian benevolence. 
But it is well known that such has not been the case. 
On the contrary, while there is ground to believe that 
nine-tenths of the income are furnished by Indepen- 
dents, it is considered by many as undesirable in the 
present state of Christian denominations in England, 
for the Home Missionary Society to profess this ex- 
tensive liberality, while virtually it is sustained by one 
denomination. The intention was no doubt good in an- 
nouncing this liberal basis at first, but there is no reason 
to believe that the plan will ever succeed unless other 
denominations will act on the principle. Many of our 
churches feel that an unfair advantage is taken of the 
principle by those who would gladly see the Home Mis- 
sionary Society cease to exist. There can be no hope 
of conciliating such persons. It therefore becomes a 
question of great importance how far it may be necessary 
to secure the extended support of all the Congregational 
churches by connecting the society more closely with them 
through the various county associations. If other means 
could also be devised, for making the internal movements 
of the society more energetic and comprehensive, more 
systematic and regular^ we cannot doubt that far greater 
good would be done through its exertions than have yet 
been accomplished. Without the full and perfect 6on- 
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fidence of our churches and associations little can be 
effected. * 

I now come to the Independent denomination, — to ex- 
amine its condition, to ascertain its resources, and to 
inquire what ought to be done by it, to meet the present 
spiritual exigencies of our country. I am not prepared to 
say that we are able or willing to accomplish the mighty 
work that is still before the churches of Christ ; but 
I am prepared to shew that our ability is considerable, and 
that we ought to take a leading part in the evangelization 
of England, by means of Christian agency. The number 
of our churches in England is about 1,500; the number 
in 1812 was only 799, shewing an increase of upwards 
of 700 churches in twenty-six years. It cannot be 
denied that as far as evangelical truth is concerned, we 
have formed one of the great bulwarks of tlie church 
of Christ in England. It must also be admitted by 
those who are acquainted with our body, that we have 
always been the friends of an educated ministry. Our 
theological institutions have furnished to the churches 
during the last twenty-six years more than 1000 minis- 
ters, besides the supply from other quarters. No other 
dissenting community in this country can shew an equal 
increase in churches, congregations, and ministers. Again, 
our denomination has churches in nearly every city and 
town in England containing 4000 inhabitants and up- 
wards, besides what they have in smaller towns and villages. 
Our ministers labour amongst a population amounting 
to upwards of six and a half millions, and though our 

* The Home Missionary Society employs forty-eight missionaries* 
besides giving grants to sixty-two ministers, to enable them to preach in 
the Tillages. The income for last year was £7,702. 
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churches are not equally distributed throughout the coun- 
ties of England according to the population, yet they are 
more so than any other evangelical denomination. In every 
county of England there may be feeble churches belonging 
to our body, but with very few exceptions, there are also 
vigorous and energetic churches, able to exert a moral in- 
fluence around them. They are generally provided with 
pastors, entirely devoted to the work of the ministry — 
thus leaving the members of the church more free for ag- 
gressive labour in the surrounding districts. There also 
exists, without creeds and subscription to articles of faith, 
a delightful harmony among our ministers as to the great 
truths of the Gospel ; so that no pastor need be afraid to 
permit any accredited minister of the denomination to 
preach to his people. Among o^r churches, likewise, there 
is the same agreement on all points of importance to real 
Christians. If definitions and explanations were required 
on certain minor theological tenets, there might appear to 
be shades of difference amongst us; but in nothing affecting 
essential doctrines, or even those on which we differ from 
other Christians, is there any material difference. Here 
we have a great advantage as to unity of movement, over 
one denomination agreeing with us in church polity. The 
Baptists in some places suffer from Antinomian paralysis, 
that is, as far as combined action in the field of Christian 
enterprise is concerned. Besides they cannot but suffer 
morally, from the unkind, if not unchristian dogma of strict 
communion. It may be said, that with few exceptions, 
our churches hold what is called " moderate Calvinism," 
or the opinions entertained by Scott, Newton, Henry, and 
D wight. The spirit of activity has affected our deno- 
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nomination as well as others, since missionary exertions 
commenced. We have warmly espoused the objects of 
the great institutions of the day. I might ask, do not our 
ministers, without exception, give their cordial and per- 
sonal services to the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
to all other institutions formed on a catholic basis ? Speajc- 
ing of large denominations, if we except the Baptists, of 
what other body of ministers can this be said ? It may 
appear boasting, but it does seem necessary to state the 
truth — or how can we properly estimate, either our moral 
strength, or the character of that energy which we can 
put forth. I would say, then, that we are less sectarian than 
any other denomination in England ; we should have few?r 
peculiarities to give up than others, if any national, or 
rather catholic plan (formed on scriptural grounds), could 
be devised for the evangelization of our country. We 
have less diiEculty than others, in cordially uniting with 
all the servants of Christ, in any scheme that may advance 
the interests of His kingdom. I may, in proof of this, 
again refer to the Bible, Tract, and School Societies. But 
there is another proof that I may mention, though it is 
known to all — I refer to our adherence to the London 
Missionary Society. Supported as it is mainly by Inde- 
pendents, it does not belong to their denomination. 
Numerous as have been the converts from heathenism in 
various parts of the world, through its instrumentality — 
they are not added to our body, and as such presented 
to the world as the triumphs of Independents. We give 
out no Shibboleth to pronounce, nor do we place the 
churches formed in heathen lands, under the Congrega- 
tional Union, or County Associations, The Church Mis- 
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sionary Society liais thrown its power, its agents, its con* 
verts, into the bands of colonial bishops, to add to the 
dominion of episcopacy. This circumstance we deeply 
lament, as it is likely to injure the cause of Christ amoi^ 
the heathen. The minutes of Cotif^rence shew, that the 
converts of the Wesleyans in heathen countries become 
Wesleyan Methodists, and are numbered among that 
people. The Moravian Missionary Society forms its 
settlements, christianizes and civilizes the heathen, and 
they become Moravians. The Baptist Missionary Society 
forms Baptist churches among the heathen, and only such 
are permitted to belong to their society. The very names 
of these different institutions declare that they are not 
catholic, but denominational. 

I refer to this proof of non-sectarianism, because it 
shews a greater preparedness of mind for enlarged effort 
at home. I know that there is great power in party spirit, 
and that some will do much to extend their own sect ; but 
still there is a great difference between this spirit, and 
Christian principle. It is neither so mighty nor so per- 
manent, as a deep-seated desire to save sinners, irrespec- 
tive of denominational glory and honour. lam glad, there- 
fore, that I belong to a denomination that sustains a Mis- 
sionary Society, in the manner of primitive times — without 
requiring it to ^read its peculiar polity in heathen lands, not 
because it is deemeed trifling or unsuitaUe, but bj^ause the 
salvation of souls is viewed as the first thing to be sought. 
Besides, the willing adoption of such a principle sets the 
mind free from sectarian prejudice, and enables the society 
that is supported, to act more according to the spirit of 
apostolic times — to preach the Gospel to every creature. It 
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likewise presents a noble example to the heathen world. 
Instead of the unseemly spectacle^ of struggles for eccle- 
siastical power, or denominational forms^ the heathen see 
that the missionary desires only the salvation of their souls. 
They are encouraged to seek direction from the Bible in 
every matter, and if the missionary is requested to give his 
advice as to church polity, he is to give it conscientiously, 
whether he be an Independent or a Presbylerian. 

This principle of Christian liberality is in operation 
at home. We have no sectarianism in our Sunday-schools. 
We do not teach our peculiax dogmas by means of Cate- 
chisms, nor do we make our children's magazines the 
vehicles of our denominational opinions. As I have 
^ready shewn, this enables us to act freely with all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. No 
one can dictate to us, and say, " you are not to co-operate 
with certain persons, in promoting Christ's holy cause." 
Nor can any one threaten us with penalties, if we do not 
obey the mandates of some ecclesiastical superior. What- 
ever inequalities God may have appointed in society, we 
most firmly believe, that he has made his ministers all 
eqtutl in authority, and his churches all equal in liberty. 
They have only one Lord — *' One is our master, even 
Christ, and all we are brethren." Here then is a privi- 
lege, we value more than riches and honours. Our minis- 
ters have liberty to think, and to act, according to the 
Divine word ; and our churches have no authority exer- 
cised over them that is not plainly revealed in the laws of 
Jesus Christ. This throws open to us the field of the 
world, if we could occupy it. It sets us at liberty to 
move through every part of Britain, if we had agents 
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enough to do so ; and our principles lead us, above all 
things, to teach and to preach the Gospel, even though the 
converts may not unite with our denomination. Why 
then, with all these facilities, and with the moral wastes 
of our country before our eyes, have we made so little 
improvement of our opportunities ? This question will 
be answered in the progress of the present investigation. 
In pursuing our inquiry still farther, respecting the 
spiritual destitution of England, it becomes necessary to 
ascertain, if possible, the aggregate of religious instruc- 
tion furnished by all denominations, and the number of 
inhabitants still without the means of evangelical instruc- 
tion. As yet I have chiefly confined myself to the com- 
parative strength of different denominations in particular 
districts; and to the inquiry how far we might expect 
assistance from them for the future. To stop here would 
be unsatisfactory to all parties, and yet I find a great diffi- 
culty in going much farther. We can indeed furnish on 
both sides, the number of churches and chapels — of 
ministers and of Sunday-scholars — the amount of church 
and chapel accommodation, and in some instances the 
number of communicants ; but all personal investigation 
and parliamentary inquiries have failed in obtaining statis- 
tical returns in which both parties can agree. Whatever 
may have been the cause, such is Xh^fact, But, even if the 
number of hearers in churches and chapels could have 
been accurately obtained, we should not have truly ascer- 
tained the amount of spiritual instruction. The reader must 
have seen, from the remarks already made, that the scrip- 
tural character of the instruction given by the teachers 
was considered the chief thing — not the mere existence 
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of buildings and official men. Such being the case, the 
question, ' What spiritual destitution still exists in Eng- 
land?' can only be answered by ascertaining, as far as pos- 
sible, the amount of spiritual instruction communicated. 

I am quite aware that this is not the view taken either 
by Churchmen or statesmen, in ascertaining, by statistical 
returns, the comparative numbers of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters. With them it is enough to have consecrated 
buildings in sufficient numbers, and clergymen to officiate 
in them, suitably provided with endowments. Furnish 
these, and we shall hear no more lamentations in bishops' 
charges about religious destitution ; and no more petitions 
to Parliament, for grants and endowments to supply 
the spiritual wants of the people. But surely Christian 
Churchmen ought to look very differently at this matter. 
Christian Dissenters must do so, or their duty as to future 
proceedings cannot be clearly discovered. 

The statements given by Episcopalians, respecting the 
number of persons belonging to the Establishment, are 
various and contradictory. Some are diposed to include 
the whole population of the country, and make no allow- 
ance for Dissenters at all ; so that, in seeking to obtain 
church room, they would kindly provide for those persons 
who have provided chapel room for themselves. Others, 
with a larger share of modesty, deduct what they call the 
number of Dissenters (which, according to their calcula- 
tions, is not very formidable), from the population of Eng- 
land, and place the balance to the account of the endowed 
church. Dissenters, on the other hand, give, as far as 
they can ascertain them, the hearers of the Establish- 
ment, and the number attending dissenting chapels ; and 
thus shew the comparative strength, as to numbers merely. 
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of the different religious parties of the nation. But there 
are two things that must of necessity render such a return 
imperfect, as far as the present inquiry is concerned. The 
first is the difficulty of ascertaining the exact numbers that 
attend parish churches. Even in towns, an approximation 
to correctness is with difficulty obtained, but in country 
parishes the difficulty is still greater. Not having any autho- 
rized data on which to go, each one is left to form his own 
conclusions, according to the information he can obtain in 
his own locality. Judging m this way, my own decided con- 
viction is, that too many persons are allowed as attendants 
on the worship of the Establishment, especially in country 
parishes. The second difficulty is to find out the localities 
of evangelical clergymen, as well as their exact number, 
besides ascertaining the aggregate of their congregations. 
I state these things now, that no one may suppose that I 
pretend to possess information unknown to others; and 
likewise to prevent any one supposing that the statistics 
that follow are stated by authority. I write under correc- 
tion, and will most gladly add to or deduct from the numbers 
given, when evidence is furnished to shew that I am wrong. 
Dissenters are accustomed to say, that a greater number 
of persons attend their places of worship than are to be 
found attending Episcopalian places of worship. But 
waiving for the present the evidence furnished in support of 
such a statement, I will make the number in both cases 
equal. While this admission is made as to numbers in the 
aggregate, we know that there are more than 8000 parishes, 
in which no Gospel is preached by the official teachers. With 
our views, therefore, not as Dissenters but as Christians, 
we cannot consider spiritual instruction as communicated to 
the people of those parishes. In the midst then of churches 
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and ministers, there is moral and spiritual desolation. Such 
an assertion may be deemed uncharitable, but we cannot 
help it. We are seeking out the truth respecting our 
country, and must act accordingly. A large number must 
therefore be deducted from the hearers of the Establishment 
as not furnished with the Gospel. I would apply the same 
principle to hearers in dissenting chapels. If it should so 
happen, that in a town of England the people were fur- 
nished with no religious instruction but what came from 
chapels in which Unitarian, popish, or other erroneous 
doctrines were preached, we should consider it right to view 
such a place as destitute of evangelical spiritual instruction, 
and act accordingly. Besides, if we could ascertain the 
aggregate number of persons attending on such a ministry, 
we should consider it right to deduct the amount from the 
number attending dissenting places of worship. With re- 
gard, however, to the Roman Catholics, no party seems 
disposed to claim them, nor are they willing to be claimed 
by any denomination. They are not Churchmen, nor do 
they call themselves Dissenters. They claim a higher station 
than Protestants feel inclined to give them. They assert 
that they amount to 1 ,000,000 in Great Britain. This is, no 
doubt, exaggerated ; but if we allow them to stand for the 
increase of population since 1831, it will enable us to deal 
with the thirteen millions more easily in our future calcu- 
lations. In the numbers as given below, * the aggregate 

Hearers. No Gospel ^^^ef^ 
♦ Chmrch of England ... 3,000,000 ... 1,500,000 ... 1,5100,000 
^R^ilr-C^Ao^'"^*} S.M0.O0O •• aOO^K) ... 8300.060 

6,000,000 1,700,000 4,300,000 

The children attending Sunday Schools included ia the above ttateiiMiit. 
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of Dissenters is stated as far as I can. collect information. 
The number belonging to the large denominations is given 
below. * It will be seen by a reference to the figures, that 
I deduct from the hearers in the Establishment one-half of 
the whole number as not receiving evangelical instruction. 
This cannot be considered as too great a number for 8000 
parishes. If I am asked for my data in support of such a 
statement, I would observe, that though the evangelical 
clergy form a small minority compared with the other party, 
yet, being mainly in populous districts, and more popular 
sis preachers, I think I am not departing far from a correct 
<^stimate ingivingthem one-half of the people who attend the 
endowed church. The other clergy being generally in smaller 
towns and country parishes, and not being popular, have 
comparatively few hearers. The proportions are as follows :— 
1 500 Evangelical clergy in populous places, say 

each a congregation of 700, making 1,050,000 
1000 Evangelical clergy in small towns and 

country parishes, each 450, making 450,000 



2500 






1,500,000 


Say, 3000 Anti-evangelical clergy in 


i towns and 




villages. 


each 300 


• • • 


900,000 


5000 Anti-evangelical clergy 


in country 




parishes. 


each 1 20 


• • • 


600,000 
1,500,000 


* Wesleyan Methodists 
Other Methodists 
Independents 
Baptists of all kinds 
Smaller denominations 


• • • • 
• • * • 

• • • • 

• • • • 




Hearers. 

1,100,000 
250,000 
730,000 
500,000 
400,000 

8,000,0000 



The exact numbers of Churchmen and Dissenters I am unable to give. 
I. confine myself to hearers. 
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Every one who knows the attendance on parish churches 
in small country towns where the Gospel is not preached, 
and in country parishes in a similar situation, will, I am 
sure, admit that the above estimate is liberal, to an excess 
beyond what should be allowed. 

This deduction will therefore leave one million and a 
half under evangelical instruction, in connection with the 
Establishment. In the same table it will be seen, that 
200,000 are deducted from Dissenters, for those who have 
not the Gospel preached to them. This must also be 
considered as a large deduction. The number, therefore, 
left under evangelical instruction among Dissenters is 
2,800,000. The aggregate then of all the inhabitants of 
England, who are favoured with the faithful preaching of 
the Gospel, including all the Sunday-school children, is 
about four millions three hundred thousand persons out of 
thirteen millions, who form the entire population. 

The above statement would leave without the preach- 
ing of the Gospel 8,700,000. This is an appalling num- 
ber. It is indeed more than should be allowed in the pre- 
sent case. We may, for instance, fairly deduct 2,700,000 
for those who are either too young or too old to attend the 
means of Christian instruction. It appears also right to 
mention, that there are multitudes who never hear the 
Gospel preached — ^who have by other agencies Christian 
truth placed before them. We rejoice to think that City 
Missions, Town Missions, Christian Instruction Societies, 
and Lending Tract Societies are in active operation in many 
places, and providing to a certain extent for the spiritual 
destitution that exists. Is it too many to allow, if we 
should say that two millions have truth placed within their 
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reach by this agency? While we are glad that such means 
are employed in doing good, we must admit that in the 
way in which the work is done at present, in many of the 
towns of England, very little efficient result can bo ex- 
pected. At the same time, the classes within the range of 
this moral influence cannot be said to be utterly destitute. 
With all these allowances, which some may, perhaps, con- 
sider as too great, there will stiD remain four millions, 
without any proper means of spiritual instruction. And 
what renders this painful case more distressing is, the fear 
that two-thirds, or more than two millions and a half, are 
totally neglected by the Christians of England, and beyond 
the reach of any agency at present in operation. In the 
calculations now made I have not wished to exaggerate, or 
the contrary. I can have no purpose to serve in making 
things appear worse than they really are. I have had no 
temptation to under-rate the exertions of others, or to 
lessen the estimate formed of the spiritual privileges actually 
enjoyed by my countrymen. Could the spiritual state of 
England have been presented to the churches of Christ in 
a more favourable light, with a due regard to truth, it 
would have been done. The guilt connected with this 
distressing state of things, I am not disposed to place on one 
denomination r my conviction is, that the criminality of 
allowing it to continue so far into the nineteenth century, 
must be divided among all the Christian denominations of 
the land, according to their light, numbers and ability. 
If this is done» and God has done it already, then the 
denomination to which I belong will have a large share of 
it to bear before God. 
Here then is the mighty work to be accomplished by the 
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Christians of England. Never must we be satisfied till 
these millions have the bread of life placed within their 
reach — never can our duty to God and to man be properly 
discharged, till in every cottage of our land the Bible is to 
be found, and till all the inhabitants hear plainly of Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified. 



PART THIRD. 



Lay agency in towns, a preparation for country districts 

efforts in the independent denomination. — beneficial influ- 
ence of lay agency upon it.— still it is less than might have 
been reasonably expected. — how the various branches of lay 
agency hay be improved. ^sunday-schools ; hints for making 
them more than formerly nurseries for the church. — 
higher classes. — pastor's exertions and influence, necessary 
for instructing the younger teachers. —the pastor*s bible 
classes, essential to his usefulness and comfort. — bearing olc 
future lay agency. — regret that this department of duty is 
80 much overlooked. — why attention to this duty ib so press- 
ingly urged. — encouragement to try. — sunday-school teachers 
should become more intelligent.— suitable library for them. 
— mfjoers of the church should visit the sunday-school 
more than they do. — subscriptions not enough. — good effects 
of such visitation. — ^tract lending. — why so inefficient. — how 
to be rendered more useful — how to extend the benefits of 
this lay agency. — the plan for giving out the tracts to the 
agents should be simple. — in this agency, christian females 
can be employed. — ^this method of doing good to be encouraged 
by every church. — maternal associations. — a reference to the 
lay agency of primitive times. — how private christians assisted 
the cause of christ then. — instances of this kind mentioned 
in the new testament. — limited in the means of doing good. — 
the difference of their circumstances from ours, as to oppor- 
tunities of usefulness. — various illustrations of this remark. 
— what is wanted, is more love to christ.— an interesting 
modern example of a suitable and successful lay agent — 
harlan page; his character; his zeal; how produced, and 
sustained; his method of proceeding; his wonderful success. 
— why may not all be like him? 

The lay agency to which I have adverted in the 
former chapter, as contributing somewhat to supply the 
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destitution which we deplore — is chiefly CQXifinfed in its 
operations to cities and towns. Nearly all denomi* 
nations of evangelical Christians are engaged in it, either 
unitedly or alone. The remarks already made, point out the 
country districts, as the places where we find the greatest 
scarcity of the bread of life. But the spiritual destitution 
widely prevails in towns likewise. And as most improve- 
ments in common life, beginning in towns^ extend from 
them into the country, so in matters affecting the moral 
aspect of society, the same thing is likely to happen. The 
agency we seek, must commence its operations in the 
circle at home ; and the circle must be widened and en- 
larged, till the whole land be covered with the knowledge 
df the Lord. We are therefore deeply concerned, that 
this Christian undertaking be rightly conducted in the 
more populous districts ; since upon this depends, in a 
great measure, its extension to the more distant and 
destitute localities. 

' Leaving, however, for the present, other denominations 
Out of the question, I would say that a variety of lay 
agents have been employed in our own, for many years. 
Indeed the number and prosperity of our churches is 
greatly owing to their efforts. Their aid has been afforded 
in our Sunday-schools, in tract lending, and in village 
preaching. There are other plans for doing good besides 
these; but the three we have named are the principal 
methods, by which the members of our churches have co- 
operated with their pastors. It cannot however be con- 
cealed, that for various reasons this agency has failed to 
produce the results which might reasonably have been ex- 
pected from it. It must be admitted, for instance, that 
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our Sunday-schools are but very partially successful, in 
accomplishing the great object for which they are con- 
ducted, namely, the conversion of the young. It is,, 
perhaps, as much as can be said, that one in ten is savingly 
benefited by the instruction imparted; and, generally 
speaking, this fruit is not produced while they are in the 
school, but during subsequent years. Of course, in com* 
parity them with children trained in Christian families, 
allowance must be made for the difference in their cir- 
cumstances. They are neither so entirely, nor for so long 
a period, under the care of teachers, as is the case with 
the children of pious parents. But the results of tract 
lending also, are exceedingly feeble, even where the 
system has been at work for several years. The utmost 
that many agents have to report, is that "the people 
receive them willingly." Now this is well, as far as it 
goes : but surely we have a right to look for more than 
this. It is true, there are some instances of a more 
encouraging nature; but how few, compared with the 
number of distributors employed, and the thousands of 
tracts regularly circulated. Why should we not be able 
to make statements similar to the following. 
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NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.* 



" At the monthly meeting of the New York City Tract 
Society, held in the Tract-house, on Monday evening, the 
22nd inst., extracts of deep interest were read by the 
Tract Missionaries; and the following, as the results of 
the last month's labour, reported: — 

* Population of New York equal to that of Manchester. 
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" Sixteen Missionaries, ivith 1200 Visiters, have dis- 
tributed — 

58,000 Tracts in the different Wards, and among seamen: 
500 refused, 
252 Bibles, 368 Testaments, distributed to the des- 
titute. 
536 Children gathered into Sabbath-schools. 

51 Adults gathered into Bible classeSr 
342 Persons persuaded to attend church. 
161 Temperance pledges obtained. 
251 District prayer-meetings held. 
17 Meetings on ship-board. 
3 Backsliders reclaimed. 
16 Hopeful conversions reported. 

" 22nd January, 1838." 

The tracts lent are the same, at least they all contain 
the same truth ; human nature is the same, on both sides 
of the Atlantic ; and the aid of the Spirit is promised 
to us, in the use of means, as much as to the Christians 
of America. Yet surely, in some respects, we must have 
acted differently from them. Again, the preaching of the 
Gospel, by agents sent into the villages, has by no means 
been so successful, as the proclamation of the same mes* 
sage in towns. The best of our lay brethren have scarcely 
met with encouragement equal to their labours, and have 
frequently had to complain of hinderances to their success. 
We cannot fairly represent the case, without stating these 
things; and yet it must be felt by as all, that without the 
continued efforts of our brethren, in these various depart- 
ments, the progress of the Gospel in future years must be 
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greatly limited. What appears necessary, is not to do away 
with any part of the lay agency already employed ; but 
to systematize, correct, and strengthen it — adapting it, as 
far as possible, to the altered circumstances of the times, 
and to the increasing demands made upon our churches. 

Might not the character of our Sunday-schools be 
greatly improved? In two respects, I would suggest 
improvement. First, to have fewer very young children, 
who can learn little, except the elements of reading ; and 
more boys and girls, above fourteen years of age. Secondly, 
to have a greater number of decidedly religious teachers. 
If the former alteration take place, the latter must of 
necessity follow — at least if there is to be any consistency 
between our principles and our practice. We consider 
a converted ministry essential to the proper and successful 
preaching of the Gospel ; and if the duties of teachers, in 
schools for conveying the first principles of the Gospel, are 
to be efficiently performed, it cannot be less necessary 
that they be converted also. How can any one, whose 
heart has not felt the power of divine grace, correctly ex- 
plain and enforce on the minds of children, the solemn 
and affecting truths of Scripture? I know that there have 
been teachers, themselves brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, by their engagements in Sunday-schools. But 
I cannot help thinking that the good thus effected, has 
come far short of the evil done, by the introduction into 
our schools of too many unconverted persons, some of 
them, perhaps, incompetent to teach even the theory of 
religion. Who can tell the amount of evil influence, 
affecting the minds of thousands of children, when they 
discover, that some of their teachers have no love to the 
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truths they teach them — that they are vain and trifling— 
and not even mindful of the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. 
Children are very quick in marking inconsistencies of 
conduct ; especially in the examples of those, who are 
strict to enjoin on others, what they do not practise them- 
selves. Besides, our schools can never be efficient, as 
nurseries to the churches, unless some plan be devised 
to retain the youth of both sexes longer under Christian 
instruction. At present, when a young person attains the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, he generally considers himself 
as above being taught in a Sunday-school any longer. 
The truth is, he dislikes restraint on that day, which by so 
many around him is spent entirely for their own pleasure. 
But there are other circumstances unfavourable to his 
continuance at school. So many very young children are 
his school-fellows, that his pride is wounded; and he dreads 
the banter of his companions, should he remain among 
them. Perhaps, too, most of the teachers are men in a rank 
of life as humble as his own, and he foolishly imagines that 
he is now their equal, and will submit to them no longer. 
This is especially the case in manufacturing towns ; where 
the young can get employment, and assume airs of inde- 
pendence at a very early age. It may be, also, they 
find that they are learning nothing — there is no advance- 
ment or enlargement of the instruction afforded them ; 
and when for such reasons they leave the school, it is too 
generally the case, that they forsake the means of grace 
altogether. If any thing could be suggested, to encourage 
their attendance for two or three years longer, providing, 
at the same time, for the enlarging capabilities of their 
.minds, it would be on« of the greatest benefits conferred 
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upon society, and upon the church of God. This to 
a considerable extent has been accomplished, in some 
places, by removing the pupils, as they arrive at the age 
referred to, into a separate apartment — forming them into 
a distinct class, under the care of some one, whose judg- 
ment and intelligence qualify him to present the truth to 
their minds, in an enlarged and interesting form, while his 
situation and character in society are such, as to command 
their respect. As their numbers increase^ more agents 
will be required ; and where the services of such as are 
really eligible cannot be secured in the. morning, it may 
be desirable to pursue these engagements in the afternoon 
of the Sabbath only. There can be little doubt, that if 
two classes of this kind, one for each sex (more if the 
numbers require it), were connected with each of our 
Sunday-schools, there would be thousands preserved 
to the church, and prepared for future usefulness. Be* 
sides these classes, there should be those of the pastor„ 
superintended by himself, if not on the Sabbath, on some 
evening of the week. Possibly these might include a 
portion of the more advanced scholars already referred to, 
But among them would be found more of the junior 
teachers; and many children of the congregation, who 
would not be sent to an ordinary Sunday-school. Let me 
say, with all the earnestness which the importance of the 
case demands, that no lay agency for the instruction of 
the young can be complete, without the cement of the 
pastor's example and influence. Nay more, I will make 
the assertion, and I do it with a deep and solemn convic- 
tion of its truth, that no pastor can be " making full proof 
of his ministry," who does not personally, privately, and 
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systematically teach the young. To feed the lamhs^ waa 
the first of all the pastoral duties, enjoined by his divine 
Master ; and he who leaves this duty entirely to be per- 
formed by the members of his flock» is losing sight of his 
Own responsibility; while he rejiects one of the highest 
and ptirest sources of influence and usefulness. No 
preaching from the pulpit can produce the same affeetioU'* 
ate feelings in .the breasts of the yotmg, as are excited by 
the kind and well-adapted teaching of the private Bible 
class. No popularity of talent can secure such a hold on 
the heart of a thoughtful youth, as the continued effort of 
his pastor, week after week, in opening and unfolding to 
his mind, the stores of divine knowledge. And when 
years have past away, no class of persons will be found 
better fitted for occupying all the departments oS lay 
agency, than those who have been thus trained. Their 
pastor knows the character of th^ mincb, their disposi- 
tions, and the extent of their abilities. Consequently, 
when he invites them to labour, he knows what sphere is 
most suitable for them ; and what they may do, with the 
least danger of producing pride or self-conceit. These 
classes may also be expected to supply ministers, evange- 
Hsts, and missionaries to the heathen. 

I confess I am deeply grieved, when I perceive that any 
of my ministerial brethren overlook the importance of this 
duty. Some never tried the plan of Bible classes — others 
gave them up in despair, because they could not sustain 
them with interest, and the attendance declined. Others 
feel no encouragement to begin, because they think they 
have no talents adapted to the work. May we luot trace 
much of the difficulty we find in securing suitable lay 
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' agents, to these deficiencies on the part of the pastors ? I 
speak strongly on the subject ; not only from a conviction 
that it is a principal part of a pastor's duty, but also from my 
own experience of the good effects resulting from a per- 
severing discharge of it. For twenty years I have been 
ccHiversant with it ; and I can testify that there is no part 
of my ministerial career, on which I look back with greater 
satisfaction. The employment itself has aflFprded me plea- 
sure ; and I have also seen fruits of my labour, similar to 
those which I have already hinted at. If my voice of 
intreaty could reach every young minister about to settle 
over a Christian church, I would say. Let not six, or even 
three months pass away, till you have gathered around 
you, the lambs of your flock ; make it a matter of study 
and research, to discover the best methods of exciting 
their attention, and meeting their capacity. Be not hasty 
in yielding to discouragement. Fluctuations are incident 
to the best-formed plans for doing good. But in depen- 
dence on the divine blessing, and receiving the artless 
affection of youthful minds, you will find more than 
enough to counterbalance difficulties ; and even to make 
you thankful, that you ever entered on such a service. 

To return to the subject of improving our Sunday- 
schools, which is intimately connected with the plan we have 
been considering. There cannot be a more effectual means 
of raising higher the general character of the teaching 
given in the schools, than for the pastor to meet with the 
rising teachers, direct their reading, and inform their 
minds. Much good would also result, from having a 
small but well-selected library for their use. It should 
consist chiefly of such books as are calculated to throw 
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light on Scripture, whether in the form of comments, 
evidences, illustrations, criticisms ; or descriptions of Ori- 
ental customs, and travels through the countries men- 
tioned in the Bible, &c. 

There is another effort in connection with Sunday- 
schools, the utility of which I fear is too much overlooked. 
I refer to the visitation of our schools, by the members of 
the churches. How often have the laborious and self- 
denying teachers reason to complain of a prevailing in- 
difference to the object they seek to promote. Money is 
freely given, when called for ; but between the time of one 
annual collection and another, scarcely any persons, except 
the teachers, are seen in the school. This is an evil which 
should not continue. Of course, all cannot be statedly 
engaged in teaching. But the teachers should know, whose 
help they may seek, to take charge of their classes, 
in time of sickness, or unavoidable absence ; and where 
should they look with so much confidence, as to their fellow- 
members in the church ? If one or more of these were 
every Sabbath to visit the schools, would it not identify 
them more completely with the church ? Would it not 
tend to secure for them, a more distinct and affectionate 
remembrance, in the meetings for public or social prayer ? 
The church should feel as deep an interest, and watch as 
anxiously over their prosperity, as the teachers themselves. 
The schools cannot languish, without inflicting an injury 
on the church ; and if the contribution of money be the 
only personal service rendered by the members, can they 
wonder, if it is unproductive ? They should manifest as deep 
an interest in the labours of the teachers, as in those of their 
pastor. They should consider them as co-operating with 
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him — as preparing hearts to receive the truths which he 
preadies — ^and thus securing the perpetuation^ not of a 
party, but of a Bible-taught, intelligent race ; prepared, if 
God shall renew their hearts, to carry on his work, after 
pastor and teachers are laid in the dust. Were the two 
interests thus identified, there need be no party called, by 
way of eminence, the friends of the Sunday-sdiool. The 
teachers would feel that all were its friends; and this 
would prevent them from cherishing, on the one hand, an 
uncharitable jealousy of those who taJce no share in their 
labours ; and on the other, a spirit of undue self-compla* 
cency, because their shoulders bear a burden, which some 
do not touch vdth one of their fingers. Encouragement 
would be given to the really sincere and faithful teacher ; 
and God's blessing would rest upon brethren, thus dwell- 
ing together in unity. The more of direct scriptural 
knowledge there can be communicated to the minds of the 
children, the more likely are we to realize the results we 
desire. Perhaps there always will be some, whom it is 
necessary to instruct in the art of reading ; but it is his own 
truth, which the Divine Spirit makes efiiactual for the 
conversion of sinners. 

Anoth^ branch of lay agency, is the systematic lending 
of religious tracts. This has only come into general ope- 
ration during the last ten or twelve years. Before thai: 
time, they were, in most cases, given away. The existing 
plan is, comparatively, an easy method of doing good ; at 
least as far as the mere lending of the tracts is concerned. 
Yet to do this well, it is one of the most important and 
difficudt duties. It has been hinted already, that consi- 
dering the many thousands of tracts in circulatioQ, and 
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the maay hundreds of excellent p@rsons« male and female, 
regularly and perseveringly engaged in lending them for 
a great length of time, the result has been very trifling. 
This subject has long engaged my attention. I have tried 
to ^iscertain from the agents themselves, in various places, 
how they managed the business ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that in general the duty has been performed 
too hastily — ^without conversation — and too often with- 
out the spirit of prayer. The important object to be 
attained was too little realized, and consequently the neces- 
sity of divine influence was not sufficiently felt. In many 
cases the districts were too large ; and where so many 
houses were to be visited, there was no time for personally 
addressing the consciences of individuals. Besides, inquiry 
was seldom made, whether the persons receiving the tracts 
attended an evangelical ministry. Or even if this point 
were ascertained, they were still lent to all, without dis- 
crimination, in that particular district. It might be, that 
one-third of the families visited were hearing the Gospel 
cfvery Sabbath-day ; while families in some other part of 
the town, living in the neglect of all ordinances, were 
overlooked. Supposing this to be the case, then we may 
say, that one-third of the agent's time and energies was 
misapplied ; or, as far as concerned the persons entirely 
destitute of instruction, lost.* I do not say that the 

* But there are instances of mismanagement, still worse than the 
above. In some towms we find certain districte over supplied with tracts. 
In one district, Churchmen, Independents, and Wesleyan Methodists 
are leaving them at the same houses ; while in other districts, not one 
tract is to foe ibund. Surely if the instruc^n of the most ignorant were 
desired, it would not be thus. The destitute places would be sought out 
and supplied ; while families already visited would be passed by. I know 
that in our denomination, there is a willingness to come to such a mutual 
understanding, to forbear entering on other men's labours. 
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visits of a judicious tract-lender might not be highly 
beneficial, even to those who have other opportunities 
of instruction. I speak only in reference to the existing 
deficiency of means, to reach the case of those who " care 
for none of these things." The grand defect, however 
(so far as regards the manner of execution), is that the 
agents do not spend enough time in each house. Into 
some dwellings, perhaps, they cannot obtain admission ; 
but in others, a few kind words would soon secure an 
entrance, as well as an attentive hearing. It may be 
generally expected, that success will be in proportion to 
the care bestowed by the visiter on each particular case. 
Two minutes' or five minutes' serious conversation, founded 
upon the tract, or arising out of the circumstances of the 
family, would do more to interest and impress the minds 
of the careless, than the reading of many pages. "Where 
this duty is attended to, there is a greater probability that 
the tract will be read, and that the visiter will perhaps 
become acquainted with facts calculated both to direct and 
to encourage him in his labour of love. This is highly 
important ; for where there is no appearance of success, 
he is apt to become discouraged, heartless, and irregular 
in the work, if he does not give it up altogether. A better 
acquaintance with individuals, might discover to him 
where good was doing, or where opportunities of doing it 
were most favourable. At all events, it would deepen his 
feelings of interest in each family ; and render his prayers 
on their behalf more minute, specific, and importunate. 
He would also be enabled to find and to improve occasions 
suitable for praying with the persons visited. And besides 
the blessings to be expected in answer to fervent prayer ; 
we are all aware how impressively it conveys to the minds 
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of the impenitent, the deep sense of their misery and 
danger, which dictates such supplications. I do not think 
it is too much to say, that if one -fourth of the families 
now visited by tract-distributors were thus individually 
and deliberately attended to, the results would: be much 
greater than they have ever yet been. I admit that this 
plan requires a considerable degree of tact and prudence, 
as well as Christian zeal, on the part of a visiter ; but 
nothing is so likely to invigorate these qualifications, as a 
sincere and diligent exercise of them, so far as they may 
be already possessed. The self-denial required, will be 
amply rewarded. The attempt might at first be made, in 
those houses where there was the greatest readiness to 
admit him ; and by degrees it would be found that 
the very persons who hold the door ajar, and seem to 
dread intrusion, would be disposed to invite his entrance. 
Many important collateral objects would also be pro- 
moted. The persons destitute of the Holy Scriptures — the 
number of children attending no week-day or Sunday- 
school — adults neglecting public worship, might all be 
ascertained, and suitable rooms obtained for holding 
prayer-meetings. Thus the lenders of tracts would be- 
come auxiliary to Bible and School Societies ; to benevolent 
institutions for the sick and the poor ; and even to the 
multiplication of places for the worship of God. The 
New York Tract Society, our own Christian Instruction 
Societies, have been successful in all these different ways. 
Is it not, therefore, desirable, that in every town and 
village, where tract lending is in operation, the same plan 
should be pursued, which has been found so efficient in 
other places ? 

E 
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The giTmg out of the tracts to the lenders once a 
week* or once a fortnight, may appear to some a 
tariflmg part of tihe system ; yet all who have been per- 
sonally engaged in the management of it, are aware hov 
easily the whole machinery may be deranged^ ox even 
stopped, by the want of good arrangement here. It is <^ 
great mofment to iegin well. When a plan has been 
adopted at first that is not sufficiently simple and certain* 
it is soon found that confusion arises as well as delay, and 
unnecessaiy loss of valuable time. The lenders get vexed» 
and the readers dissatisfied, at finding that they receive the 
same tracts again and again ; the secretary b discouraged, 
and the harmony of all is disturbed. It must, therefore, 
be impcKFtant to suggest a plan, which is practicable and 
ft-ee from complexity. Such a plan, with explanations, 
will be found in the Appendix. * The assorting of the 
parcels brought in by each lender must still require time, 
because they often bring five or six, or more varieties, all 
mingled together. But this being previously done, they 
can be allotted to the different distributors in a few minutes 
by any one who knows fibres. My plan was the result of 
necessity, arising from the experience of difficulty and 
embarrassment ; and if any Christian society have yet to 
commence the work, I would gladly save them firom the 
mistakes which occasioned trouble to myself. 

There is one interesting feature in this branch of lay 
agency — I refer to the employment of Christian feijaales. 
Withoiit departing from the delicacy and propriety of the 
female character, they can in this way promote the best 
interests of their fellow-creatures. It may be said that 

• See Note 3. 
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the co-Operation of private Obristians ia the sj^ead of 
the Go^pelj ia one of the improvements of modern times f 
yet it seems to Ining ns beck to the days of the Apostles. 
And though our Phcebes md PriseiUas may never have 
their names recorded on the page of history, not one of 
them ia forgotten before Qod. Many who are now for- 
saken, ignorant, i^d wretehed> ^ti bear "witness at the 
last great day to their friendly visifts, their Christian con- 
verse, and their sympathizjiig kindness, A prudent and 
e3:p^enced Christian woman can render invahiahle ser- 
vice in the tract department. She may not have taknts 
or opportunity for Sunday-school labour, but an hour or 
two in a weidi she can spare "vnthout neglecting other 
duties. To the afflicted oi her own sex especially, she is 
well able at once to communicate the knowledge of salva- 
tion« as well as soothing and relief to their bochly wants 
9nd distresses. 

It does appear to me, that the system of tract visitation 
deserves the patronage of every Christian, either by his 
personal services or pecunkry aid; and every diurch 
that d^res the character of a missiosary church, should 
organise either a Christian Instruction or a Loan Tract 
Society. In no other way can its members soeasflyfajKl^ 
safely co-operate, in diffusing around them: the truths of 
the Gospel. There is nothing here to stir up jealousy, 
to foster ideas of pre-eminence, or to inflate with pride. 
There is no part of the duty that has a tendency to raise 
one above another— no room for insidious comparisons— 
all are equal — they are workers together, and nothing 
more, while the scenes they are called to witness, and 
the very nature of their employment, are fitted to promote 

e2 
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, their own spiritual improvement. This agency is already at 
work ; what is required is to extend it to every place where 
it is needed, to systematize and make it more efficient ; 
while, at the same time, we are satisfied with nothing less 
as the result, than the conversion of many sinners to God. 

There is one branch of lay agency which has not 
been much attended to in this country — I refer to Ma- 
ternal Associations. In the United States they have been 
in existence for several years, and have produced most 
beneficial results. The minutes of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian church for 1838, contain the 
following passage : — " Maternal Associations seem to 
be greatly on the increase, and their great utility in 
awakening the interest of parents for the instruction, 
government, and salvation of children, as well as aiding 
parents themselves in their efforts for the attainment 
of these ends, seems to be more highly appreciated than 
they have previously been." In this country, although 
still few in number, they are on the increase. Wherever 
they have been judiciously formed and conducted great 
good has already been done. In the Appendix, some 
information is given on this interesting subject, well 
deserving the attention of pastors, of their wives, and of 
mothers in general. * 

It may throw some light on this subject, if we go back 
for a moment to primitive times. The conduct of Christians 
then stands out in bold relief — every eye willing to look and 
learn, may find instruction in the narrative of the sacred 
writers ; and nothing more clearly marks the wisdom 
as well as the power of our exalted Head, than the diversity 

• See Note 4. 
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of gifts bestowed on the believers of those days. Thosd 
gifts, which were miraculous or supernatural, were suited 
to the introduction of a new dispensation ; and continuing 
to the close of the lives of the Apostles, gave a divine 
sanction to the truths taught by them, till the canon of 
Scripture was completed. But then, as now, there were 
likewise the ordinary gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, 
suited to the common exigencies of the church in every 
country and in every age. The essential elements of 
Christian character are ever the same; but the modes 
and forms in which the people redeemed by the blood of 
Christ will strive to promote His cause* will be various as 
the circumstances in which they are placed. This parti- 
cularly appears, in the allusions so often made to females 
as well as to those of the other sex. What does the Apostle 
mean, when he says, " Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, 
who labour in the Lord?" He cannot refer to public 
preaching or teaching. He would never have commended 
Christian females, for doing that which he had himself 
pronounced unsuitable for them ; yet he also calls on the 
Romans, to salute and shew kindness to Priscilla and 
Phoebe, and other pious women, of whose kind and effi- 
cient aid both to himself and others, he speaks in terms of 
most cordial acknowledgment. It is generally understood 
that some of these acted as deaconesses, an office suited to 
the state of society at that time, but not considered neces- 
sary among us. Some permitted their dwellings to be 
used as places of meeting for the disciples, while others 
shewed hospitality, and counted themselves honoured by 
its acceptance.* They were " succourers " of others, both 

• ActB, xii. 1.2 ; xvi. 15. 
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temporally and spiritually. It is impossible to estimate 
the service rendered by Priscilla, in conjunction ivith her 
husband, to the church of Christ, by their private and 
familiar instructions to Apollos. And those of the stronger 
sex were not deficient in improving their greater powers 
and opportunities for assisting the Saviour's cause. They 
stood by the preachers in times of difficulty and danger — 
sought out and visited them in prison and in suffering; 
and whik whole churches united in contributing to the 
relief of poor and distant brethren^ some undertook long 
and toilsome journeys, that they might convey that bounty 
to the objects of it. 

Yet how comparatively Umited were their means of doing 
good ! With the facilities which we possess, had we but 
^ore of their Rowing zeal, how different would be the 
aspect of our country I Never since the world began, has 
the great Head of the church placed His people under 
greater responsibilities than at the present day. It may 
appear to some, as if men and \^omen who had the gift of 
tongues, the spirit of prophecy, and the power of working 
miracles, ^^ere more responsible for a full improvement of 
these than any of us can be. But let us glance at the 
difference in our circumstances. Supposing a primitive 
Christian desirous of writing the anxious desires of his 
heart, for the salvation of a distant relative or friend — his 
letter might wait for weeks, or months, before it could be 
sent, unless through the expensive medium of an express 
messenger ; but now a few hours and a small sum are suffi- 
cient to convey the counsels of wisdom and love to the 
most remote corners of our island. For one or two 
generations after the first preaching of the Gospel, the 
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sacred volume remained unfinished ; and what must have 
been the expense and difficulty of collecting from various 
churches the Gospels and Epistles which were extant* 
Whereas every village bookseller, every Bible Association, 
every Christian household in oar land can furnish a com- 
pile copy of the Book of God at almost any hour, and 
at a trifling expense. The art of printing is itself a lever, 
which, if rightly applied, may overturn the throne of 
dai^ness. It involves the church in greater responsibiUty 
than even the gift of tongues. The exercise of the latter 
was confined to a Umited number ; and none but those 
who were thus miraculously endowed, could do any thing 
to benefit the natives of other lands. But now a private 
believer in the humblest station, unacquainted with every 
language but his own, unable to decipher one character of 
a foreign tongue, may save the soul of a heathen, by fur« 
nishing him with the record of eternal truth. And this 
can be done, not as on the day of Pentecost, in ten lan- 
guages or twenty, but in nearly 170 tongues and dialects- 
of the nations. In Apostolic times, the private intercourse 
of individuals in different families was much impeded by 
the Customs of society, while such was the existing preju- 
dice against the followers of the Crucified One, that the 
very name of Christian might at once forbid admission into 
the dwellings they sought to bless; while those not favoured 
with miraculous powers might say, in reference to their 
own recent conversion, " I cannot speak, for I am a child." 
But now the babe in Christ may go from house to house, 
and even if unable to gain access himself, may introduce 
a little teacher, by which the ** sinner is directed to the 
Saviour." And thus, though most humbly conscious of 
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diffidence or ignorance, he may convey the advice and 
experience of fathers in Christ. If unable to describe the 
blessed fruits of the Gospel in humble life, he can point to 
them in the " Dairyman's Daughter," or the " Young Cot- 
tager." Had Aquila and Priscilla, on their departure from 
Ephesus, had some tracts to leave, " on the work of the 
Holy Spirit," the Apostle would riot have been told by the 
disciples there, "We have not so much a3 heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost." Ah! how would it astonish 
the zealous and devoted Christians of those early days, if 
they could see any member of a modem church neglect- 
ing to employ such a cheap and easy vehicle, for communi- 
cating to the perishing the knowledge of Christ I And 
though, to the disgrace of our country, there are still many 
unable to read, there are few families where this is the case 
with all. We know not how far this was the case, in those 
regions where the first churches were planted ; but in every 
view, our facilities for promoting the Redeemer's cause 
are far beyond theirs. In the church at Jerusalem, as well 
as in other parts of Judea, we know that poverty prevailed 
to such a degree, as required the aid of brethren in other 
places. Arid even some who were commended for their 
liberality, in this expression of Christian sympathy, were 
themselves in " deep poverty." But it is not so with our 
churches in general. Some small communities are poor, 
but the aggregate of wealth in the possession of Christian 
peopliB is immense. There is no scheme of Christian 
benevolence which need be starved, if the people of God 
will only in this matter act up to their responsibility, and 
give to his cause, in proportion to what they have received 
from his hand. 
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We are accustomed to blame the church in Jerusalem 
for inactivity, in confining all their efibrts to that city, 
till persecution drove many to distant places. Some are 
ready to inquire, " Why do we hear nothing of their 
preaching at Nazareth, or Bethany, or Bethlehem ? " We 
ought to consider, that only a few months intervened 
between the day of Pentecost, and the persecution that 
arose about Stephen. But even supposing that therie 
were no difficulties in the way of their going to other 
towns, was the church, ais a body, prepared to engage in 
such a work ? It was the first Christian church, and but 
an infant in knowledge, in* influence, and in experience. 
It stood alone in the world, a new sect, exciting the hatred 
and contempt of both Jew and Gentile. Its members, 
clung together ; their interests, temporal and spiritual, were 
blended into one ; their only safety seemed to consist in close 
and constant union. Their power of doing extensive good 
was limited chiefly to the gifted brethren : and these appear 
to have been fully employed in spiritual duties ; for they 
found it necessary to appoint seven men, expressly to 
manage the secular aflairs of the church. But we have 
churches of long standing; while others of more modern 
date are in all the vigour of mature strength. The obsta- 
cles that did exist are, in some degree, overcome already. 
While we would not conceal the opposition made by 
bigotted or ignorant men, still we have no such dangers to 
fear, as those to which the first Christians were exposed. 
For years we have been trained in all the doctrines and 
ordinances of the New Testament — our principles aie fixed 
— our character is established — for us to neglect the villages 
around us is inexcusable. It has been often remarked 

e3 
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that the first disciples having i^oeiTed a command to 
preach the Gospel to eveiy creature, "beginning at Jerusa* 
lem/' seemed inclined to confine it to Jerusalem, till by 
persecution they were driven from it. It will be well, if 
a similar remark does not become applicable to our 
churches also. Whether persecution is to be pannitted 
in our day, cannot be certainly foretold. But should it be 
that no biasings enjoyed — no privileges — no obligations* — * 
no sense of responsibility — are sufficient to arouse our 
energies; constraining our members^ according to their 
several abilities, to seek the salvation of their countrymen ; 
then surely we shall endanger the continuance of our 
liberties ; the grinding power of ecclesiastical tyranny may 
be revived, and we may find, when too late, that our efforts 
are vain. A spirit of hatred and opposition may be excited, 
in the very part of our population which we seek to be- 
nefit, so that our attempts, if we did begin to make them, 
would prove abortive. Many years of comparative free- 
dom have been suffered to pass away unimproved. But 
now additional light has been thrown upon our duty ; con- 
viction flashes on our conscience, and the claims of our 
country are distinctly heard; — shall we not incur double 
guilt, may we not expect a fearful retribution, if we are 
content to go on as we have done? Having shewn the 
power of voluntary principle, in the liberal support of our 
own institutions, we must remember that we have put a new 
weapon into the hands of those, who are not all valiant in 
the cause of truth, for its own sake. We are reviled and des- 
pised by our unwilling pupils ; but this would be a matter 
of small moment, if the spread of the Gospel were really 
promoted, by the use they are making of the lesson we 
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have taught them. We cannot see, however, in the mul* 
tiplication of new churches, any security for this. We fear 
that in ^any of them, as in thousands of the older build- 
ings, the trumpet will give, not merely an uncertain sound, 
but the certain sound of error ; and therefore, the zeal of 
those to whom we have referred, instead of leaving leas for 
us to do, should only stimulate us to increased exertioni 
Multitudes will satisfy themselves with giving money to 
build churches, while no provision is really made for the 
saving and instructing of those who are ready to perish* 
It is already an extensive and a fatal evil, to rest satisfied 
in external forms of religion without its power; and it 
will but perpetuate and increase that evil, to have more 
churches, if their congregations are not blessed with the 
full and faithful preaching of the Gospel. 

In later times we have had some bright examples of 
primitive zeal ; specimens of such lay agents, as we should 
rejoice to see multiplied in all our churches ; and, per- 
haps, with some minds, such modem examples may be 
more impressive than even the plain commands, and 
more ancient records of the inspired volume. Of this 
instructive character, is the history of Harlan Page ; and 
the more so, because neither his talents nor his education 
were at all above the common order ; he was engaged in 
daily labour for the support of a family ; and so far as my 
memory serves me, he never preached (in the usual accep- 
tation of the term) in his life. It is stated by his biogra- 
pher, that about one hundred cases were known to him in 
his life time, of persons converted by his instrumentality, 
besides others which he did not live to become acquainted 
with. It becomes a matter of interesting inquiry, how he 
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was rendered so eminently successful; and indeed his 
•character has so strong a bearing on the points I wish to 
urge upon the consideration of every private individual 
Christian, that I may, perhaps, be excused for analyzing it 
somewhat more minutely. I should say, that he approxi- 
mated, as nearly as any other Christian I ever read of, to 
the spirit ' of our Lord himself, of whom it is said, that 
" the zeal of God's house consumed him." Seeking 
the salvation of souls was his habitual, prominent, prin- 
cipal pursuit, the very element in which he breathed. This 
was the result of a remarkably tender compassion for the 
soiils of the impenitent, connected with striking and realiz- 
ing views of their awful danger. Of course this high state 
of spirituality was greatly sustained by his abounding in 
secret prayer : and of this, it appears that a large propor- 
tion consisted in intercessory prayer. As to his mode of 
prosecuting the great work, it was characterised by sim- 
plicity and directness. He generally went straightforward 
in the statement of first principles — the necessity of faith 
and repentance — the danger of eternal condemnation. 
He did not talk abotit religion, but directly addressed the 
sinner; making personal inquiries and remarks, with as 
little reserve or apparent embarrassment, as we do in refer- 
ence to health or to common occurrences. " Taking me 
kindly by the hand," says one, " he said to me, ' I trust you 
love the Saviour?' The question instantly filled my eyes 
with tears ; I had been preached to at arm's length all my 
days ; but this was the first time in my life, that ever a 
Christian thus kindly and directly put such a question to 
my heart." Mr. Page was also remarkable for perseverance. 
He did aot speak to individuals, merely when they came 
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in his way, or when an opportunity occurred, too obvious 
for conscience to permit him to neglect it. He sought 
opportunities ; and it was his general rule, when once he 
had begun with any one, to persevere by every possible 
means, either till he or she was converted, or refused to 
listen to him any longer.* It will readily be admitted 
that this favoured servant of Christ must have had a 
frankness of natural disposition, and an urbanity of man- 
ners, not generally possessed. But while these things 
made duty easier to him than to many, the grand secret 
was to be found in the ardour of his piety. Alas ! what a 
contrast to many professors, whom we yet acknowledge as 
disciples of Christ I Were his obligations more binding 
than theirs ? Was any grace bestowed on him which they 
cannot obtain also ? I do think the subject calls for great 
searchings of heart ; and I would affectionately urge upon 
my brethren to inquire whether, amidst all the difficul- 
ties alleged, the chief obstacle to the conversion of sin- 
ners, is not to be found in the low state of personal re- 
ligion — the small degree of conformity to him, whose 
meat it was to do the will of him that sent him? Let 
none rest in the idea, that there always have been, and 
always will be, some more eminently devoted than others. 
It was of no limited number, no privileged few, that our 
Master spoke, when he said, " Ye are the salt of the 
earth; ye are the light of the world." And none can 
prove that they are such, but by exerting a purifying and an 
enlightening influence. " If any man say he is in the light 
and hateth his brother, he is in darkness even until now." 
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The memoir of Harlan Page," published by the Religious Tract 
Society, ought to be read by the members of every Christian church. 
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Lay AdEMCY in thb vobm of tillage preaching demands a bxfa- 

AATE CONSIDERATION. — SHEW THAT EXPECTATIONS OF TOO HIGH A 

NATURE HAVE BEEN FORMED RESPECTING IT SOME REASONS FOR 

CONCLUDING THAT THB RESULTS OF LAY PREACHING ARE AB FAYOUR- 
ABLE AS COULD REASONABLY HAVE BEEN EXPECTED.— THE NUMBER OF 
AGENTS— HOW ASCERTAINED— WHY 80 FEW IN COMPARISON OF THE 
METHODIST BODIES. — THB ACTUAL AMOUNT OF THE INSTRUCTION 
GIVEN TO THE VILLAGERS CONSIDERED. — IF THE MEANS AS MEAGRE 
IN TOWNS, THE SAME FEEBLE RESULTS. — SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES 
ARISING FROM THIS DEPARTMENT OP LAY AGENCY — DESCRIBE TOBSE, 
TO SHEW THAT SUCH DIFFICULTIES MIGHT HAVE BEEN ANTICIPATED. 
— THE EVILS THAT ARE PRODUCED ARE MAGNIFIED BY BEING 
SPREAD ABROAD.— THB SYSTEM OF LAY PREACHING IS CONDEMNED 
INSTEAD OF BEING IMPROVED. — THE GOOD DONE IB FORGOTTEN, AND 
THB TROUBLES ONLY ARE REMEMBERED. — ADMITTED ON ALL HANDS 

TO BE THE MOST DIFFICULT BRANCH OF LAY AGENCY TO MANAGE 

WHY THIB IS BO.— NECESSARY TO CONSIDER THIS QUESTION, IN OIJ>BR 
TO BEE IF THE REMEDY TO BE PROPOSED IS A SUFFICIENT ONE.— 
THE REMEDY PROPOSED. — FIRST STEP 18 FOR THE CHURCHES TO DO 
THEIR DUTY IN THIS MATTER.-^THE RIGHT TO INTERFERE, TO SELECT, 

TO REGULATE, LIES WITH THE CHURCH OF CHRIST WHAT SUPPORT 

IS GIVEN TO THIS STATEMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. — PASSAGES 
OF SCRIPTURE LIMITATION. —RESPONSIBILITY OF INDIVIDUAL CHRIS- 
TIANS, AB WELL AS OF OUR CHURCHES, TO BE CONSIDERED.— CASE 
IN WHICH A CHRISTIAN MUST JUDGE FOR HIMSELF. — DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN A CHURCH FORBIDDING LAY PREACHING AS UNLAWFUL, AND 
REGULATINO LAY PREACHING, TO MAKE IT MORE EFFiCIBNT. — THB 
CASE OF THE BRETHREN WHO WERE DRIVEN FROM JERUSALEM BY 
PERSECUTION, "AND WENT EVERY WHERE PREACHING THE WORD,'* 
NOT APPLICABLE TO THE FRBBENT CASE.— REASONS FOR THIB OFtNION. 
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—tun OaDtNART PROCEEDINGS Gf THE CHVRCIIES. AND OF THE MEM* 
BEES, AS FAR AS THEY CAN BE ASCERTAINED FROM THE SCRIPTURES, 
TO BE OUR EXAMPLES NOW.— HOW THESE APPLY TO CASES THAT MAY 
OCCUR IN INDSPENDENT CHURCHES. -> IF GRANTED THAT ThE CHURCH 
POSSESSES THE RIGHT OF CALLING OUT SUITABLE BRETHREN FOR 
PREACHING IN THE VILLAGES, HOW IS IT TO BE EXERCISED? — ARE 
THE TALENTS, CHARACTER, KNOWLEDGE OF THE MEMBER SELECTED 
TO BE DISCUSSED OPENLY BEFORE ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH ? 
REASONS FOR CONSIDERING THIS TO BE WRONG OR INEXPEDIENT. — 
BALLOT WILL NOT CURE THE EVILS ARISING FROM THIS MODE OF CHOICE. 
—THE PLAN SUPPOSED TO BE THE BEST IN PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES. — 
DESCRIPTION OF IT. — ADVANTAGES OF IT SHEWN IN VARIOUS PARTI- 
CULARS. — ^DIFFICULTIES IN THE BEST PLAN.— NO SYSTEM OF LAY 
PREACHING, HOWEVER UNEXCEPTIONABLE AND USEFUL, SUFftCIENT 
FOR THE PRESENT SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION OF ENGLAND. — IT CAN ONLY 
REACH TO A SMALL DISTANCE FROM CITIES AND TOWNS. — ANOTHER PLAN 
OF LAY AGENCY ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, IF THE MOST DESTITUTE 
DISTRICTS OF OUR COUNTRY ARE TO BE EVANGELIZED. 



As lay preaching forms one of the chief objects of the 
present inquiry, it will require a separate and more ex- 
tended consideration than could be given to it in the last 
chapter. The importance of this department of lay agency 
is admitted ; but I cannot help thinkings that as far as our 
denomination is concerned, expectations have been formed 
respecting its efficiency of too high a character. A corres- 
ponding disappointment has therefore taken place, when 
the success appeared so small, compared with the amount 
of agency employed. Perhaps there are mistakes cherished, 
as to the real extent of the means in operation. A brief 
glance of the case as it really is, will shew that unless 
God had interposed in an extraordinary manner, we had 
no reason to expect more favourable results. 

1. The number of lay preachers in our denomina- 
tion is very limited. I say this, not because I have any 
document published by our body, stating the number o£ 
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such agents. In referring to the valuable Statistical Table, 
published in the Congregational Magazine for January, 
1836, I find the number of Home Missionary and other 
stations given at 453. The list is, however, evidently im- 
perfect, and by no means gives a full account of the vil- 
lages or stations occupied by our denomination. For in- 
stance, I observe one county as having no such stations, 
when I know that from fifteen to twenty villages were 
supplied regularly with the preaching of the Gospel. In 
another county, I observe the number returned to be five, 
meaning, no doubt, five missionary stations or agencies, 
without including the various places in which each mis- 
sionary laboured. The number may, therefore, be consi- 
dered as beneath the real number of villages and hamlets 
supplied with the preaching of the Gospel by our denomi- 
nation. It is only in this case that I have discovered 
defective returns — the other information that is given 
appears remarkably correct, considering the difficulty of 
procuring the necessary information. But still the num- 
ber of stations, even if perfectly correct, will not help us 
in ascertaining the number of preachers. My information, 
therefore, must be drawn from any sources that are acces- 
sible, and can only, after all, approximate to the truth. 

I am acquainted with the state of things, respecting 
Jay preaching in three or four counties, and I have made 
many inquiries personally, respecting some other counties, 
besides the floating rumours which come incidentally in 
the course of conversation in various parts of the country. 
The conclusion to which I have come, after putting all my 
information together, is this, that there are not in our 
whole denomination more than 1000 lay preachers. 
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Many, too many, of our churches have none; a consi- 
derable number have only one or two, while only a small 
number can furnish more than three or four, for this de- 
partment of lay agency. To come to particulars. Two 
of the counties referred to contain about twenty-five 
churches, T)ut not more than ten lay preachers could be 
found among the whole number-^— these brethren being in 
fact confined to seven of the churches. In a third 
county, in one disjunct of it, containing twelve churches, 
some of them large and respectable, not more than nine 
lay preachers can be provided for village labours, these 
being found in three churches. It cannot, I think, be 
denied, that this arm of lay agency is not strong, as far 
as our denomination is concierhed. I state the fact in 
juxta-position with another. The Methodist New Con- 
nexion, with only eighty-seven ministers, has 864 local 
preachers. The Wesleyan Methodists, with about 900 
travelling preachers in England, has most probably 10,000 
local preachers. That the former denomination, com- 
paratively weak as it is, should furnish nearly as many lay 
preachers as our lai^e and powerful denomination, must 
appear extraordinary to those who have not considered 
the subject. We cannot, for instance, suppose, that in 
those bodies there is more piety or greater Christian 
love; that there exists among them a higher degree of 
intelligence, greater mental power, and more aptitude to 
preach the Gospel,, than can be found among our people. 
Three things forbid us from supposing this — the first is, 
that we are far more strict in requiring evidences of con- 
version to God before we admit appHcants into our 
churches ; and, therefore, in proportion to numbers, we 
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lAay expect a greater amount of steady, uniform piety, 
and consequently we might reasonably look for a greater 
number of persons who care for the salvation of men. 
Again, our people are in general so well trained under 
the continuous labours of pastors, that they are at least 
equal to other denominations in their qualifications for 
instructing others. Once more, our members compose a 
larger proportion of the educated and middle classes of 
society than the Methodist bodies do, and therefore, in 
proportion to numbers, we may expect a larger share of 
intelligent members, capable of communicating knowledge 
to others. Why then have they so many lay agents, 
while we have so few ? I would say in reply, that we are 
more &stidious in our choice of such agents, and should 
probably reject many of those who labour among them. 
Besides, we have already seen thfiit there is not the same 
readiness on the part of some of our churches to employ 
such an agency ; neither is there the same demand for it 
among our people. The abundant supply (still speaking 
comparatively) of pastors, renders this agency quite unne- 
cessary in our churches^ so that if used at aU, it is not for 
the instruction of members of Our churches, but to save 
those who belong to no fold. Besides, many of our 
ministers go to the villages, and therefore do not require 
so much of lay agency in preaching. The chief reason, 
however, is this — the system of Methodism could not be 
carried out without this class of agents. Their numerous 
little societies could neither be managed nor sustained 
without them, so that they must have them, it being a 
matter of necessity. If Conference should pass a law 
to disallow local preachers, probably two-thirds of their 
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coimtry chapels would be shut up« and numerous small 
toGt^ies be annihilated. The reason is obvious — the 
travelling preachers would find it impossible to overtake 
the work — ^the chapels in towns they might supply, but 
the villages around they could not help in the same way. 
If such an anti-cfaristian resolution should be come to by 
our denomination* it is not probable that more than one 
or two hundred village chapels would be affected by the 
determination, though possibly many licensed rooms 
would be deprived of regular visits from preachers. How- 
ever improper, therefore, it would be for our churches to 
n^lect this agency, still our denomination would not 
be much affected by it in numbers and vigour ; probably 
very few of our churches would be destroyed, and we 
should still present to the world the same number of 
churches, ministers, and members, that we do at present. 
AH this shews that we are not obliged to employ lay 
preachers in sustaining our own denomination. If, then, 
they are employed at all, it is more the result of Christian 
principle than of denominational necessity. Besides, in 
many of the villages near towns, especially in populous 
districts, there is preaching of an evangelical kind, by 
other religious bodies. I know that we are not accustomed 
to intrude our preachers into such places> if a large pro- 
portion of the people attend their ministrations. This 
circumstance renders the necessity still less, for calling out 
the gifts of the church members in such localities. In 
some parts of England, therefore, if a Congregational 
church should be reproved for not employing this agency, 
the members might justly say, ' Point out to us a village 
within five miles of our place of meeting on the Sabbath« 
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^uthout the predching of the Gospel, and we will send 
out some of our number to make it known. We know 
of tio such place. The Wesleyan Methodists send their 
local preachers — they have chapeld and societies in those 
villages. The Baptists send out preaching brethren. The 
Primitive Methodists are also engaged in the same work. 
:We had better, therefore, devote our strength to our im- 
mediate locality* Tell us of a plan by which we can 
reach destitute districts, overlooked by all denominations, 
and then reprove us if we do not exert ourselves to send 
the Gospel to them by this or by some other agency.' 
Of course, in such churches the agency of lay preachers is 
unknown. Again, even if we had 1000. village preachers 
in our denomination, it cannot be expected that each of 
these can go out every Sabbath to a village to preach. It 
is not improbable that some of these agents assist in the 
Sunday-schools, or have families, or during the week are 
kept so hard to business that they cannot find time to 
prepare for preaching every Sabbath. The labour, there- 
fore, of supplying one village pulpit is of necessity divided 
among two, three, or four individuals, so that the a^regate 
number of places to preach in, may be less than the num- 
ber of preachers. My own impression is, that the Home 
Missionaries and pastors of our churches are the principal 
village preachers, and supply a greater number of places 
than is done by the members of our churches. In two 
counties that I know well, there is preaching chiefly on 
week-day evenings in about fifty villages and hamlets. 
The places of meeting are a few chapels, the rest licensed 
rooms. In about ten of these, lay agents are accustomed to 
preach ; the. rest are supplied by the missionaries and by 
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pastors. Now, though this may not be the case in other 
counties to the same extent, yet there is every reason to 
believe that the chief work is done by the last-named in- 
dividuals. These things being considered, we need not 
be so much surprised at the little success of lay agency. 

2. Another cause of so little success is, that the time 
spent in the milages by lay preachers is so very brief. 
It is only in a few cases that the village preachers can 
go much sooner than the time fixed upon for religious 
service. The worship being gone through, the preacher, 
especially if it is an evening service, having probably three 
or four miles to walk, is anxious to return home. This 
hurried visit prevents any Christian conversation. Even, 
therefore, if the preaching brethren were more able to 
furnish Christian instruction than we can reasonably ex- 
pect from their circumstances in life, we have no right 
to anticipate much success in such cases. Their preaching 
is addressed, in general, to those who had no previous 
training ; who never attended Sunday-schools ; who hardly 
know the meaning of common words ; who never mingle 
with Christian people, and who have no other means of 
religious instruction through the week. The sermon oii 
the Sabbath is, therefore, all they have from week to week. 
If impressions should be made by the remarks of the 
preacher, there is no one to deepen them by Christian 
counsel. Before another season of instruction arrives, 
the impression has faded away, so that the seed sown pro- 
duces no fruit. The spiritual or even intellectual im- 
provement of such a village congregation cannot, therefore, 
be great, so that we need not wonder, if success in the 
conversion of sinners is limited. If our vigorous town 
congregations had only the same amount of religious 
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instruction, we fear that very few additions of concerted 
persons would be made to our churches. The triumphs 
of primitive times, in the conversion of sinners, were not 
the results of such imperfect labours, but of continuous, 
persevering effort from day to day.* 

Such being the case, it becomes us to moderate our 
expectations of success from the amount of labour at 
present performed; or to employ to a much greater extent 
a more systematic and efficient agency. Before entering 
upon the consideration of this part of the subject, I may 
properly refer to some of the difficulties which have arisen 
from the employment of lay preachers, contracted as this 
department of labour has been. 

1. The small number of lay preachers, in individual 
churches, has produced unfavourable results. If there is 
only one member in a church, who has the gift of preach- 
ing, and he alone is employed, there is a great danger of 
his being raised too high in his own estimation ; so that 
unless he is naturally amiable, and taught by divine grace 
to be humble, he may be inflated with pride, and become 
troublesome to the church itself. Had other members 
been added of a more settled Christian character, or had 
the duty in question not been considered as the province 
only of the man, who could speak extempore ; but also of 
other brethren, who could read well and talk correctly, the 
likeness to the pastor in his preaching capacity would have 
been avoided ; the duty would have assumed lesp of the 
appearance of office ; and mingling sensible, experienced 

* In tlie following passages, it appears that the first preachers of 
Christianity persevered in labouring in the same places for months, and 
(iTen for longer periods : — 

Acts y. 42 — viii. IS.-^xi. 26 — law, 3.-..-xTui U xix. 10. — sx. 3. 
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men with otbers* there would have been a corrective 
found among themselves. Again« if a village preacher 
was required in all cases to be a tract lender, or visiter to 
the cottages of the poor* this would tend greatly to keep 
him humble. There is less of ^lat in such a labour — 
more aelf-denial — and much that is fitted to keep the 
mind in a proper state. 

2. The persons engaged in the work are not always 
the most experienced or intelligent of our members. Hey 
have the power of speaking without being confused ; and 
of conveying their ideaa to others in hmguage that can be 
understood. This is certainly a valuable gift, and should 
be employed for the good of others. We all know that 
some of our best educated and most intelligent members 
could not speak half a dozen sentences consecutively 
in public^ without painful embarrassment. The village 
preacher, who might perhaps learn wisdom at the feet of 
such men, is therefore in danger of forming erroneous 
opinions respecting himself, and of supposing that he is 
superior to them, because he can speak better ! And, as 
it. occasionally happens, that to some persons^ speaking is 
the easiest of all employments ; the habit of thinking--*in 
other words, of study, is not so likely to be formed, unless 
there is a consciousness of deficiency, and a great desire to 
supply it. The very facility, therefore, which a person 
has in addressing others without preparation, is a great 
temptation to neglect the proper cultivation of the 
mind. If even pastors are in dai^er from this circum- 
stance, who have time and opportunities for improvement, 
how much more is the man, who works hard at his business 
all the week, and has very little time for seeking know- 
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ledge, likdy to be tempted to be very superficial in his 
sermons, and consequently to do little good to the people. 
We know that the Spirit of God can render very feeble 
instruction useful to sinners, if the truth only is made 
known. We are not, however, to presume on this, for 
we also know, that the Spirit of God generally acts by 
means, that are best adapted to inform and impress the 
minds of men. The wise and intelligent illustration, 
explanation, and application of his word, may be con- 
sidered as among the means h€ is pleased to employ, in 
accomplishing the purposes of divine mercy, in the con- 
version of sinners. We find that this was remarkably the 
case, in the few discourses of which we have an account, 
in the Acts of the Apostles. It would be better, there- 
fore, in the cases referred to, to give the matured thoughts 
of others, and read a discourse which might be inter- 
spersed with remarks, adapted to the circumstances of the 
hearers. 

3. Another difficulty has arisen, I fear, from the inju- 
dicious conduct of ministers themselves. That there are 
private members of the church, who could, in public 
preaching, edify and be approved of by respectable congre- 
gations, I most fully admit. They are men of intelligence, 
of good theological attainments, and of good address. 
In cases where the pastor is unavoidably absent, and no 
brother-minister can be obtained, it is a great privilege to 
have such assistance. But is this discrimination generally 
made by our ministers ? Is it not the case, that, when a 
pastor is pressed for a supply for his pulpit, he writes 
to a neighbouring minister to request him, if he cannot 
come himself, to send one of his memBers accustomed to 
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preach. The help is obtained — but it is too often at an 
unreasonable expense — not of money — ^but of good, as far, 
at least, as the preacher is concerned. Some person is 
sent, who was never called upon to discharge such a duty 
to a Christian church. He never anticipated such an 
elevation. To preach to a regular and lai^e congregation; 
is an honour he never thought of attaining. The conse- 
quence is injurious. Some promising young men, and 
others, have been spoiled in this way. Farther mental 
improvement did not appear necessary, when with little 
eflfort on their part they could preach with acceptance. Un- 
less there is, therefore, great good sense, or great Christian 
humility, such persons are in a perilous situation as to 
future comfort and usefulness. They are in danger of 
becoming dissatisfied with secular employment, and aim- 
ing at something which they are not likely to accomplish. 
The injudicious employment of them at first, by ministers, 
has led to these difficulties. 

4. Another occasion of diflUculty is, that village preachers 
are not introduced in an orderly manner to their work. 
It happens that a lay preacher prevails on another member 
of the church to accompany him, on the Sabbath, to a 
village which he is accustomed to visit, and, without consult- 
ing the pastor or the church, he invites his friend to preach 
to the people. If he thinks favourably of him, he prevails 
upon him to preach regularly afterwards. No one can deny 
that this is disorderly. Village preachers are not always 
the best judges of the talents of others. Besides, such pro- 
ceedings are fitted to produce party feelings ; for if one acts 
in this way, why may not others also ? But even worse 
than thisi it is giving the power of calling others to a pubUc 

F 
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religious duty« to an individual member of the church, 
instead of leaving it with the church itself, to which the 
power legitimately belongs. It is so high a responsibility* 
that I do not think pastors can safely take it upon them- 
selves. They may direct, and encourage, and prepare, but 
on the church should the burden rest of calling out such 
preachers or evangelists. 

5. Difficulties have arisen, from this class of agents, in 
cases where churches have been without pastors for a sea- 
son. While the pastor remained or lived, under whose 
ministry they were brought to the knowledge of the truth, 
and under whose counsel they first directed their attention 
to plans of usefulnefls-*-whose advice was not considered 
as dictation, and whose warnings against being puffed up 
were not deemed presumptuous, but were received in a 
spirit of kindness, similar to that which produced them, 
all might be well; matters went on harmoniously, and 
good was done. Circumstances, however, lead to a change 
in the pastorate. Perhaps a young minister come^, or 
there is a difference of opinion as to the person to be 
chosen. The season of temptation arrives — the village 
preachers become the chief speakers, and if other circum- 
stances do not counteract the evil, they may become the 
leaders of parties ; the harmony of the church is broken, 
and if a pastor be afterwards chosen, against their will, he 
may find them troublesome and dissatisfied. 

6. This leads me to observe lastly, that the chief source 
of difficulty, in connection with lay preaching, arises from 
the churches themselves. Had they exercised the right 
which belongs to them, of appointing the village preachers, 
and retaining the management in their own bands, or 



in the hands of those selected by theniselve9, and taken 
,care that ovly suitable persons were called out to this 
work, fewer causes of offence would have occurred. There 
can hardly be any doubt that this duty has been neglected. 
In some cases, the pastor has known, and, perhaps, ap- 
proved of the persons in question; and possibly some 
of the members were aware of the circumstances; but the 
church, as such, did not know. The responsibility of 
sending out a preacher of the everlasting Gospel did not 
appear to belong to any party, so that in time, even the 
village preachers themselves thought they were irrespon- 
sible, except to God and to their own consciences. 

Other circumstances, of a local and individual character, 
may Ukewise produce difficulties. These occasion trouble 
to ministers and to churches; the evils resulting from 
such things become known ; the timid are alarmed ; the 
pious are distressed; worldly men are disgusted; pre- 
judice is strengthened ; and, perhaps, the difficulties are 
magnified, by being spread abroad among the churches ; 
while probably the good done by a far greater number of 
humble and conscientious village labourers is seldom heard 
of beyond the immediate locality. It seems, therefore, 
unfair to condemn the system itself on account of these 
painful exceptions. Let ministers and churches of Christ 
do their duty ; and though, while human nature is imper- 
fect, difficulties will occasionally arise, yet the good will 
so greatly preponderate, that our churches will favour, 
rather than discourage, this important department of lay 
agency. 

The question comes before us with additional interest, 
on account of the very difficulties with which it is sur- 
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rounded. I cannot disguise from myself, nor need I 
attempt to disguise from others, that many circumstances 
concur in rendering this branch of Christian enterprize one 
of the most difficult to manage of all our attempts to do 
good by means of lay agency. A reference to some of 
these will shew the necessity of forbearance, in judging 
of any plan that may be proposed, for improving this 
department of labour. 

1. We have no system like that of the Methodists. 
It would indeed be contrary to our principles as Indepen- 
dents, and opposed to the privileges which belong to our 
churches, to invest the pastor with power to raise up and 
put down village preachers, and, when he pleased, forbid a 
member of the church from doing good in a scriptural 
way. Indeed I do not think many of our ministers would 
feel disposed to exercise such an authority, unless they 
had been commanded by the head of the church. The 
apparent success of the system referred to is no proof 
either that it is scriptural or would be desirable, as far as 
we are concerned. It is with the churches that the 
authority rests; their peers are the brethren, not the 
ministers. 

2. The circumstances of the churches are so varied, 
that no plan, however excellent, can suit all cases. For 
instance, some of them are small, and have few male 
members to take an active part in the management of 
their affairs. One or two members, who are engaged 
in village preaching, might, if they were ambitious or 
troublesome, disturb the peace, and seriously affect the 
prosperity of such churches. Again, there are some 
churches which have no members with suitable gifts for 
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such a public duty as preaching ; though there may be 
some who might be efficient tract lenders or leaders of 
prayer meetings. 

3. The character, qualifications, and standing of our 
pastors are so different, as to render no one plan suitable 
for alL Some of them, perhaps, are quite ready to rule, \i 
not to "rebuke with all authority," to dictate to the 
people, and to conclude that their word is law in affairs 
of this kind. Others are probably too easy, and permit 
the just rights and authority of the pastor to be trampled 
upon, by yielding too far to the assumptions of the for- 
ward. Some pastors, again, are of long standing in the 
ministry ; they have great moral influence, and can exercise 
it judiciously and with good results. Others have just 
entered on the discharge of their important duties ; they 
have, perhaps, little knowledge of men, compared with 
what they have of books. This renders it exceedingly 
difficult for them, when brought into contact with those 
who have long been village preachers, to act always with 
that prudence and firmness, which seem necessary in 
cases like these. Such varieties of character and circum- 
stances in pastors, churches, and members, render one plan 
less likely to suit all, 

4. The dispositions of the village preachers are so con- 
trary to each other, that it is sometimes difficult to get 
them to agree. Some are found to require the reins, 
others are timid and modest, and need encouragement to 
go forward. Some are ambitious, or vain, or unamiable, 
or superficial; while others are humble, amiable, and 
intelligent. The same method of proceeding that would suit 
one class, might be too strict, or too lax, for others. This 



is another difficulty in the way of universally adopting the 
details of any plan. 

6. The duty and privilege of Christian churches have 
not been properly considered or understood. The irregu- 
larities that have taken place, in connection with lay 
preaching, may mainly be traced to this circumstance. 
The church has not placed this department oi public Chris- 
tian labour under their own direction and control ; it 
has been left either to the pastors or to the agents them- 
selves, and these have done what was right in their own 
eyes. The church, to which they belong, in whose 
name they go forth to preach the Gospel, and who assist 
in defraying the expense incurred, are never consulted, 
either collectively, or through any of their number ap- 
pointed " to manage this business." The consequence 
is, that less interest is taken in the labours of the bre- 
thren than ought to be ; and when any case of difficulty 
occurs, the dernier resort is the pastor, who has generally 
quite enough to do, without this unnecessary responsi- 
bility. The church, in fact, either forgets, or is igno- 
rant of its duty. 

I think it best to look at the strongest cases, so that in 
any hints that may be given, it may not be said, " These 
may suit the mildest instances, but will not touch the 
worst evils of the system of lay preaching as it now 
exists." 

I would then say, that the first step, in the way of im- 
provement, is for the churches to do their duty in this 
matter, that duty being this : — to fix upon— to prepare-*- 
to call out — to appoint — and to withdraw village preachers 
according to circumstances. That the right to do so rests 
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with a Christian church, can scarcely be doubted, if we 
look at the information incidentally given us in the New 
Testament, We find, for instance, that when any special 
duty was to be discharged at home or abroad, the brethren 
of the church appointed those who were to be employed. 
The persons chosen were apostles, evangelists, and aome^ 
times private members of the church, * according to the duties 
they had to perform. If, even in temporal matters, the 
church exercised its right to choose certain men to manage 
snch matters, much more in a work which is so closely 
connected with the responsibility of the church to 
Christ, and with the salvation of men, is it necessary to 
act according to the light which the New Testament 
furnishes. After carefully examining the records of the 
first churches given us in the Scriptures, I cannot find 
a case, in which it can be fairly shewn, that private 
members of the church engaged in the public duty of 
preaching the Gospel regularly, unless they had been ap? 
pointed, recognised, or encouraged by the churches to which 
they severally belonged. At the same time, I would beware 
of unduly restricting the efforts of private Christians to do 
good. I am referring to public acts, and stating the 
general principle on which, I believe, the first churches 
and their members acted in this matter. But there may 
be exceptions ; for, after all, the responsibility will rest 
with the Christian himself, as well as with the church of 
which he is a member. If a private Christian has oppor- 
tunities of doing good; if God has given him suitaUe 
gifts, and souls are perishing around him, and Divine Provi- 

• Acts XL 22.— xiv. 26, 27 xv. 22, 25.— xviii. 27.-2. Cor. viii. 

19, 23. 
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dence evidently points to him, as the only person in the 
place able or willing to speak to them of redeeming 
mercy, he may not be silent; but he will, as quickly as 
possible, seek the sanction of the brethren. If, however, 
he should be unhappily connected with a church that is 
prejudiced against lay preaching — that is, in a cold and 
anti-missionary state; that, instead of looking from its 
own little spot to the wide and barren field beyond it; 
fixes its eye on its separate interests alone ; then it will 
become a serious question, with that individual, whether 
or not he should remain with a church, which thus 
lays its palsied hand on the warm and pure desire of a 
Christian heart. There is an individual liberty which every 
Christian has, and a personal responsibility, which his 
union with the purest church on earth cannot remove from 
him, to consecrate the gifts God has given him> to the 
glory of his Divine Master, and for the honour of the 
church of Christ. There is, however, a great diflferenqe 
^between the conduct of a church thdit forbids all preaching 
by laymen, and confines that duty to ordained ministers ; 
and the church that admits most fully the right and privilege 
of private Christians to preach the Gospel when they have 
gifts and opportunity, but refuses to sanction particular 
individuals, because either their ability in speaking, or their 
moral, intellectual, and theological qualifications, are not 
sufficient to enable them to discharge the duty properly. 
In such a case, they regulate, rather than forbid ; they do not 
lessen the amount of good to be done, but rather furnish 
a better supply of brethren fitted for the work. No church, 
in a healthy state of moral feeling, tan have any motive 
for acting wrong in this matter. If a church should. 
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however, be in such a state, or be under such an influence, 
as to induce it, without just cause, to prevent a member 
doing good, even publicly, that individual still retains his 
right to exercise his own judgment in the afiair. It is, 
however, a very solemn responsibility ; and in deciding as 
to the path of duty, he must think and act as in the sight 
of God, soberly, humbly, and prayerfully. 

The case of the brethren, belonging to the church in 
Jerusalem, is considered by some as a warrant for all the 
members of a church going out to preach the Gospel 
when and where they please*. Indeed some consider the 
fact, stated in the following words, asf ;the principal evi- 
dence in support of lay preaching: — " Therefore they that 
were scattered abroad went every where preaching the 
word." I confess that I am not of this opinion — I think 
the right of private Christians to preach the Gospel rests 
on a wider and deeper foundation than the mere facts of a 
peculiar case : it rests on the great principle, " that we 
are to love our neighbour as ourselves ; that we are to do 
good, as we have opportunity ; and that we ought to em- 
ploy the gifts God has given to us for the benefit of our 
fellow-creatures. The case before us evidently forms an 
exception to ordinary cases. We have no account of the 
previous proceedings of these brethren in the church at 
Jerusalem. It is highly probable, that while some of the 
brethren, driven by persecution from that city, b^gs^n to 
preach the word, for the first time, to those who were 
ignorant of the Gospel, most of them were persons who 
had exercised these gifts before in edifying the church 
or in seeking the instruction of the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem-; nor is it improbable, that some of these men had 
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miraculous gifts to etercise. The only one whose name 
is given, is Philip ; and he possessed the gift of working 
miracles, besides being one who had exercised his ministry 
before. In the eleventh chapter of the Acts^ others are 
referred to as having formed a part of the scattered 
brethren 5 they are called men of Cyprus and Gyrene, and 
had the high honour of extending the knowledge erf the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, without any supernatural com- 
mand, as in the case of Peter and Gomelius. We are« 
however, to consider what was done, in the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of the church, in order to find examples as to 
tiur own method of proceeding, as churches of Chrisl. 
Again, if it is considered scriptural and necessary, in the 
appointment of a pastor, that the church should decide the 
matter by exercising the right of choice, it cannot be an 
undue assumption to say, to private members, who have 
suitable gifts, " We have received such evidence of your 
fitness to preach the Gospel to the ignorant villagers, that 
we invite you to engage in this work." Neither does it 
«eem going beyond the line of duty to say, in another 
case, if evidence of an opposite kind has been produced — 
"As a church, we do not think it desirable that you 
should engage in the public duty of preaching the Gos- 
pel." If any member, however, should say — " I do not 
think the church has any thing to do with my public 
services. I may go where I please, and preach when I 
please ; only let my motives be good, and my doctrine 
sound ; this I consider all that is necessary." I am iK)t 
aware that the New Testament sanctions any Indepeci- 
dency like this. Such a member should recollect, that a 
state of mind like this is not a &vourable symptom as to 
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his fitness for instructing others. He seems to forget, 
that it is his union to the church that gives him any 
standing in religious society ; nay, which opened the way 
for him to the very places where he preaches. Without 
his membership, he would be unknown and untrusted as 
a religious professor. It is because he is known to come 
from his church, that the people have confidence in his 
principles and character* and come to bear him. These 
villages form the field of labour to the church — it is the 
apostolic way of spreading the Gospel around the place 
where the church exists ; — ^but how can this duty be per- 
formed, if the collective body has no voice in the calling 
of the brethren to the work — but all is left to one or 
two, who act entirely independently of the church. If a 
private member is determined to act in the public way I 
have referred to, in defiance of the opinion of his own 
church, he cannot be doing right. He may have a per- 
fect right to do so, as far as human laws are concerned, 
for we may use no other authority^ nor enforce any law, 
but what is revealed in the New Testament. But while 
such is his conduct, he may be considered as virtually 
separating himself from the church ; for while be remains 
a member, every public act, that necessarily affects the 
character and usefulness of the church, must be cognizant 
by tbem. If not, all order, all discipline, all peace, must 
be banished from that church. " Let all things be done 
decently and in order," is an admonition as binding on 
us as on primitive churches. 

Some may be surprised that I have said so much on this 
{Ribject. I have b^en induced to do so, because I know 
both ministers and churches have found it difficult to 
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act in this matter, so as to secure the rights of the 
churches, and the rights of individual members — ^to secure 
a full opportunity for the exercise of the gifts of the 
brethren, without going to the extreme of disorder and 
anarchy — to secure, in short. Christian liberty with Chris-, 
tian order. 

But supposing it is granted that every church of Christ 
has a right to approve of, to direct, and to control, in some 
way or other, thepubtic conduct of their members in pro- 
moting the religious instruction of men, how is it to be 
done in this case ? Is the choice or rejection of the village 
preacher to be determined at a church meeting, convened 
for that special purpose, after a full discussion of the 
merits or demerits of the individual in question ? My 
own decided conviction is, that this plan would be at- 
tended with peculiar difficulties, and endanger the peace 
and comfort of church meetings. To raise discussions at 
such meetings, about the qualifications of some of the 
members for village preaching, might produce some of 
the very evils we now lament. I am afraid that even the 
ballot would not prevent or cure these. Many of the 
members might not know the gifts of the members proposed^ 
and would therefore be unable to vote conscientiously. 
Besides, when parties were much interested in the matter, 
perhaps in the very cases where the calm, deliberate judg- 
ment of the church was most required, the feeling might 
be so strong, that the ballot might furnish a list of names 
by no means discriminating, and the pastor might regret 
the choice made in such a way. . 

The plan that I would respectfully suggest is the fol- 
lowing: — Let it be proposed at a church meeting, after 
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the minister has fully pointed oat the duty of every church, 
in calling out the gifts of all the members, according to 
what God had bestowed upon them, that a certain num- 
ber of the male members be chosen to form a lay agency 
committee, along with the pastor and deacons. Let the 
number be six, eight, or twelve persons, according to the 
size of the church and the destitution around. The ob- 
ject of the committee to be simple and definite — namely, 
to bring out the moral strength of the church in the de- 
partment of lay preaching, and teaching from house to 
house, in the villages and destitute districts around. Let 
the church take care that those who are chosen to manage 
this business have their confidence, and are decidedly men 
of piety, prudence, and intelligence. Let it be the duty 
of the committee to look out for suitable persons in their 
own church to engage in this service, if it is really required. 
It should also be left to them to use proper means to 
ascertain the gifts of the brethren, in the most delicate 
and prudent manner. When this is done with regard to 
any one member, let it be intimated that a special church 
meeting will be held for the purpose of choosing such 
an individual. At that meeting the pastor can state the 
case, and call one or more of the members of the com- 
mittee, to give their reasons for selecting that particular 
member, and the evidence they have obtained of his 
fitness for village labours. Let it then be put openly to 
the vote of the church, whether or not he should be re- 
quested to engage in the work of preaching under the 
sanction of the church. The suffrages of the assemUy 
will shew the feeling of the people. If a few dissent 
from the rest, they can be requested to speak with the 
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pastor, or any of the brethren on the committee, pri- 
vately. If any thing should be stated to them, calculated 
to alter their opinion as to the moral fitness of the indi- 
vidual in question, they can delay procedure till they are 
Satisfied. I do not think that, in cases like these, the 
character, the attainments, the infirmities of members, 
who are sought out by some of the brethren for a work 
like this, should be discussed at church meetings. Some 
of our best men would shrink from such an ordeal. 
One of these persons might justly say, " I am not seeking 
this duty ; my brethren press me to help the cause of 
Christ in a more public manner than I have ever done. If 
the opinion of the church assembled agrees with theirs, 
I may look at that as a reason for serious consideration ; 
but I have no wish to lay myself open to the remarks of 
members, who may not treat me unkindly, but injudi- 
ciously. I have confidence in my pastor and in the other 
brethren appointed to consider these matters, that they 
will act wisely as well as kindly ; but I have not the same 
confidence in the judgment of all the members, though I 
may give them credit for piety." And, can we blame this 
hesitation ? If the person referred to had appeared as a 
candidate for office, had been anxious to occupy a certain 
public station, and urged his services on the church, in 
spite of kind and private remonstrance, because he was 
ansuitable — then, and not till then, should his qualifica- 
tions be discussed in public before all the members. The 
j-esult of such proceedings may easily be foreseen. 

The advantages of the proposed plan are tliese — it 
takes away a heavy and inconvenient responsibility 
from pastors — it places the most ^perienced mem- 
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bers between the church and the lay preachers — ^it is a 
check upon the latter, if any of them should be disposed 
to be troublesome — it gives the church a greater interest 
in the labours of the members without agitating it by un- 
profitable discussions — it is a more likely way to discover 
and bring out the best materials to be found in the church ; 
and it is more likely to be satisfactory to the persons ap- 
pointed to the work in question, when they find that they 
can attend to an important duty with the full sanction and 
approbation of the brethren — they have the consciousness 
that they have not gone unsent. 

It would also tend greatly to keep up the interest of the 
people in lay agencies among themselves, and in the sur- 
rounding districts, if one Monday evening in every month 
should be devoted to these objects. Information could 
be given about the exertions of the brethren, as well as 
about the labour of others, and once a year a meeting of 
the church might be held, a report given in, the same 
or other brethren appointed to manage this department 
of lay agency for the year, and solemn prayer offered to 
God for a divine blessing. If the church thought it right, 
it might also be part of the duty of the committee to 
provide as much money as might be necessary to defray 
expenses, to obtain tract lenders for the villages around, 
and leaders of prayer meetings for the outskirts of the 
town. Thus all would be done by the church. The 
brethren chosen by it to act in this matter would be 
responsible to it, and every year give in their account, and 
state who were eligible to continue as lAj agents for the year. 

By this plan there would be something like system, 
without oppression — there would be liberty, without dis- 
orders—there would be the full rights of the church main* 
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tained, without individual suffering. If at any time the 
church should be destitute of a pastor, the deacons and 
members of the church, appointed to attend to the subject, 
would be able to keep any parties connected with village 
preaching, who were disposed to be troublesome, in their 
proper place. When a new minister, therefore, came, 
perhaps unaccustomed to contend with such individuals, 
he would find brethren ready to give him all necessary in- 
formation, atid all requisite help. He could thus at once 
atte&d to duties connected with lay agency without diffi- 
culty, which might otherwise, by being left without order 
and system, be performed injudiciously, and involve him in 
much perplexity and trouble. 

In stating the above plan, I am quite aware that in 
some of our small churches it might be difficult to obtain 
a number of members, of sufficient moral influence in the 
church, to act with effect in this matter. Would it be 
inconsistent with our principles, if two neighbouring 
churches were to form a committee for itinerating labours, 
and by a combined movement look after the moral desti- 
tution in their vicinity ? The pastors and the brethren 
chosen as committee members, by meeting once a quarter, 
could arrange a plan of supply till they met again. Any 
one introduced into the field of labour, to enter through, 
the church of which he is a member, just the same as 
if the committee of management was confined to that 
church. This would keep the rights and responsibilities 
of each perfectly safe and distinct. 

But the best plan[of lay agency, that limits its operations 
to the villages and hamlets within a few miles of each 
separate Christian church, or that would confine the 
labour chiefly to preaching ; and the best plan for system- 
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atizing and extending such an agency, is not the plan 
needed most for our country at the present time, for it 
would not reach the very districts where the greatest 
ignorance prevails. It will indeed be a great benefit, to 
lessen existing evils, arising from our present imperfect 
system of lay agency, or to prevent such in future ; and 
it will add to the good done, if the present plan, or any 
other suggested, should call out a greater amount of talent 
in our denomination, devoted to the preaching of the 
Gospel, in the villages near to towns. Especially would 
it be useful, if our best-informed, our most« respec- 
table and influential members would offer their ser- 
vices, and receive the appointment of the church to 
perform the duty of declaring the message of life 
and peace. This would raise this department of lay 
agency in the estimation of many ; and convince them 
that it was not considered beneath the notice of the 
highest and best amongst us, to be engaged in village 
preaching. If, in addition to this, the pastor would under- 
take the training of some of the most promising members, 
for this specific, or even for a higher service, the whole num- 
ber of such labourers likely to be required might be obtained 
in a few years. If, in the mean time, the mental and 
moral energies of our churches were fully called out, we 
should find that there were other plans of lay agency 
which might be extended to more distant and more des- 
titute districts than have yet been reached by all the lay 
agency we have hitherto employed. It is now my duty 
to enter upon the consideration of another plan of lay 
agency, which appears to me to be more required in the 
present state of our countiy, than even village preaching 
near our cities and towns. 
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WhILB lay PRE aching IS USEFUL IN POPULOUS DISTRICTS, AND TO 
VILLAGES NEAR TOWNS, THE AGRICULTURAL OR SCATTERED POPULA- 
TION HARDLY BENEFITED AT ALL. — TREASONS FOR BELIEVING SUCH 
FARTS OF THE COUNTRY MORE DESTITUTE THAN THE FORMER. — 
MOST LOVELY SCENES OF NATURE SHROUDED IN THICK MORAL DARK- 
NESS. — CAUSE OF THIS FATAL MISTAKES PRODUCED BY ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL CLAIMS TO UN8CRIPTURAL AUTHORITY.— -PATIENCE OF GOD. — ^PARO- 
CHIAL SYSTEM PERFECT IN THOSE DISTRICTS, AS FAR AS CHURCHES AND 
CLERGY ARE CONCERNED ; YET PRODUCTIVE OF EVIL INSTEAD OF GOOD. — 
NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT AWFULLY TO BLAME FOR TAKING ON ITSELF 
RESPONSIBILITY. — OTHER DENOMINATIONS NOT GUILTLESS. — WHAT 
HAS BEEN DONE IN THE WAY OF VOLUNTARY EFFORT? — THE HOME MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETIES A LITTLE ; MEMBERS OF CHURCHES HAVE DONE A LIT- 
TLS ; STILL THE DEFICIENCY OF INSTRUCTION IS MOST DI8TRE88ZNG. — 
MORS DISTANT PLACES NOT VISITED. — ARE THESE DESTITUTIONS TO 
CONTINUE ?— IF NOT, HOW ARE THEY TO BE REACHED? — ^PASTORS CAN- 
NOT — HOME MISSIONARIES CANNOT, THOUGH INCREASED TEN-FOLD.— 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS CANNOT DO IT.-^UOW IS IT TO BE DONE? — 
A PLAN OF LAY AGENCY PROPOSED IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHURCHES. 
— PARTICULARS OF THIS PLAN! — SHEW HOW SUITED TO THE POPULA- 
TION OF THE MOST DESTITUTE AND SCATTERED DISTRICTS.— THE 
EXPENSE, THE GROUND TO BE OCCUPIED, AND THE NUMBERS THAT 
MAY BE EMBRACED WITHIN THE RANGE OF THIS AGENCY, IF ONLY 
TWO-THIRDS OF THE INDEPENDENT CHURCHES SHOULD ADOPT THE 
PLAN. — OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAN ANSWERED.— DIFFICULTIES ANTI- 
CIPATED. — NOT CONSIDERED INSURMOUNTABLE. — A FULL CONSIDERA- 
TION OF THESE. — ^THE ATTEMPT PRACTICABLE TO A CONSIDERABLE 
EXTENT, EVEN IF ONLY SOME OF OCR CHURCHES WOULD ACT UPON 
IT. — ADVANTAGES OF IT; 1. IT IS SIMPLE. 2. IT CAN BE COM- 
MENCED WITHOUT DELAY. 8. IT IS ECONOMICAL. 4. ITIS IN PERFECT 
ACCORDANCE WITH OUR PRINCIPLES. 5. IT WILL TEND TO UNITE 
NEIGHBOURING CHURCHES MORE CORDIALLY TOGETHER. 6. IT WILL 
PREPARE AGENTS OF A MORE PERMANENT CHARACTER, AS EVANGEUSTS 
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OM BOMS MISSIOKAftlSS. 7. IT 18 LIKELY, BY TBE DIYINB BLBSSINO^ 
TO PAEFABE THE WAY FOB THE &EGULAB AOMINI8TBATION OF DIVINB 
OBDINANCES. LASTLY, IT IS A PLAN WHICH HAS BEEN ALBEADY 
TBIED, TO A CEBTAIN EXTENT, WITH B(7CCES8.-^TBE PLAN NOW PBO* 
POSED MAY NOT BE 8UITABLB FOR ALL OUft CHURCHES; BUT IF A 
PEBFECT AND UNIVERSALLY AVAILABLE PLAN IS WAITED FOB, WE 
SHALL DO NOTHING. — IT IS NECES8ABY THAT OUR DENOMINATION 
SHOULD COMMENCE ACTING MORE EXTENSIVELY ON SOME PLAN.— LET 
THIS BE DONE, AND IT WILL STIB UP OTHEI^S TO DO THE SAME. — 
WHAT IS DONE MUST BE DONE QUICKLY. 

We have already seen, that while lay preachers may 
convey the knowledge of Christ to the villages around 
their respective places of residence, and tract lenders 
may visit every street in the towns where they live — the 
villages and hamlets, and scattered cottages of the 
labourer, and the dwellings of the more substantial 
farmer, are unvisited and unblest with the Gospel mes- 
sage. We have also seen that, owing to various circum- 
stances affecting the greater number of Evangelical deno- 
minations, we cannot calculate on much help from them 
in any new or enlarged attempt to enlighten those dark 
places of our country. It is with the Independents I have 
to do chiefly at the present time, and I should be glad 
if I could impress them with the conviction that the 
distant and thinly-populated districts are in a peculiar 
state of spiritual destitution. This I know is not admitted 
by some ; let me glance at the subject, and ascertain the 
truth if possible. 

Let the following thoughts be considered, and perhaps 
mistakes on this point may be removed. In cities and 
towns, and populous villages, there are vice and folly in 
many shapes. There is probably a refinement and a 
variety in the pursuit of sinful gratifications, unknown in 
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country places^ and many probably are theoretical as well 
as practical infidels. There is also a fearful neglect of 
religious ordinances. But the masses are more accessi- 
ble to Christian eflfort. Amidst these accumulations of 
human beings^ there are to be found pious Churchmen 
and bodies of active Dissenters. There are Christian 
churches, letting their light shine before men. There 
are the intercourse, the influence, and the example of real 
believers. The children are drawn into Sunday-schools, 
and taught by pious teachers. Places of worship are^ 
open, and in many of them the Gospel is faithfully 
preached. To these many of the irreligious population 
are invited ; and it is a pleasing fact^ that active exer- 
tions are at this moment in operation for enlightening 
the inhabitants of populous districts. Besides, though 
the character of the people inhabiting towns, especially 
large ones, may present more depravity, more systematic 
immorality and open contempt for Christianity and its 
instituted ordinances, there is a shrewdness of intellect, 
and a quickness of apprehension — a boldness, energy, and 
activity of mind, which, with other causes, produce a 
readiness in ascertaining your meaning, very diiferent 
from what we find in a country population. Education has 
not only been more neglected there than in towns, but the 
knowledge acquired by contact with well-informed minds 
has not been obtained ; while temporal support is secured 
in such a way, that the dormant intellect is not aroused 
or called forth. This, together with the absence of all 
religious motives to mental and moral exertion, and the 
lack of that influence which arises from the company and 
example of real Christians — produces a torpidity, an 
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intellectual sluggishness, that can hardly be acted upon 
by the common methods, which easily reach the quick 
and active-minded artizan or mechanic in the maaufac- 
turing districts. Even if these rustic and agricultural 
people should go to church, how little good are they 
likely to receive, if the following assertion be correct. It is 
made by a son of the church, in his Prize Essay, lately 
published: — " It is no exaggerated statement to say, that 
the greater number of the discourses preached to the 
people of this land, on every Lord's day in our churches, 
are not understood by one-fourth of the hearers assem- 
bled." If not understood, surely they cannot have much 
beneficial influence upon the people. 

In thus speaking, I would not be considered as assert- 
ing, that Christians have done their duty in towns, or 
that great moral wastes do not remain uncultivated in the 
very midst of our flourishing marts of commerce. But 
tiie remedy is nearer, it can be more easily appplied. 
Only multiply the agency already in operation— render it 
more systematic, more personal, more extensive ; and, by 
God's blessing, it will be more efiicient. There are in 
these towns many distinct rays of light, all emanating 
from the Sun of Righteousness, each able to guide the 
sinner to that source of life — ^which, if only united, (and. 
Oh what a glorious day that will be, when such a union 
takes place !) — would display to the world the greatness, the 
glory, the purity, the divinity of Gospel truth. But no 
such gleams have shone upon the thick darkness which 
broods over many of the loveliest spots in our native 
land. The very places on which a stranger would gaze 
with feelings of unmixed delight, present to the eye of the 
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Christian patriot scenes of moral and mental debasement. 
There is no process of melioration, no means of improve- 
ment. Now and then a stray tract finds its way to a 
secluded village ; but it ia not followed by another, and 
the effect is lost. No Christian family can be found for 
miles in any direction ; and in multitudes of these hamlets 
and scattered dwellings, you will seek in vain for one 
domestic altar, on which morning and evening praise 
ascends to God. The lamp of truth nowhere shines, to 
guide the wanderer to Christ. If perchance he enters the 
parish church, the light that is there is darkness. If he 
looks at the state functionary for an example, it is one 
that misleads and injures. It is the awful spectacle of a 
man who has declared before God, that he was moved by 
the Holy Ghost to desire the good work of the ministry — 
(me who has engaged to perform duties, which it is im- 
possible for him to discharge; and yet his parishioners 
are taught to believe, that he is the only authorized 
teacher — the only guide to heaven— the only expounder 
of God's holy Gospel, divinely and exclusively appointed 
to dispense religious ordinances ! 

Every one who derives his opinions on this subject 
from the New Testament, must see that such a state of 
things produces most fatal mistakes in the minds of the 
peasantry, and prevents the formation of right views re- 
specting office and character. The form is made of essen- 
tial moment — a man may be unconverted, perhaps a fox- 
hunter or a profligate — but the band of a prelate placed 
on his head is declared to have given him an indelible 
sacredness of character — a right to perform the most 
solemn duties of the Christian ministry. The obvious 
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tendency of the whole is to destroy vital religion; to 
produce a heartless formality ; to make the people per- 
fectly satisfied with their condition, while in reality it is 
one of extreme dai^er. Their fathers before them were 
in similar circumstances, and they imagine all is safe 
and right, while they tread in their steps. And yet, 
great as the evil is — destructive as the system has been to 
souls, it is grievous to be obliged to say, that there are 
even men of piety so blinded as to declare it wrong, to 
seek instruction through any other medium than that 
which the bishop has consecrated. Oh how great is the 
patience of the blessed God, thus to bear with such a 
perversion of His own truth — such an awful attempt to 
impose on the people of England the main error of anti- 
christian delusion ! How insulting is it to the authority 
of Christ, thus in His own kingdom to restrict his power 
and grace! 

Here then we have in rural districts at least two millions 
of human beings in this condition, either totally regardless 
of all the forms of religion, or ignorant in the midst of them. 
Many of the parishes referred to are so small in extent, 
or at least in population, that the clergymen might know 
and instruct every individual of their inhabitants; and 
yet they are the most ignorant and degraded of our 
countrymen. The curse of patronage has blighted the 
whole ; and while that traffic in the souls of men continues, 
where is the hope of any material amendment in future 
days ? If anywhere the theory of an establishment, the 
system of parochial division, could have been carried out to 
perfection, it was in such parishes. The living richly en- 
dowed-^the flock small— the influence of the teacher and 
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the gentry great — no Methodist — no Dissenter to interfere 
with the State monopoly — and yet, at the end of three 
centuries, there are hundreds of parishes in England 
without a Gospel preacher — the people sunk into a state 
of ignorance respecting religion, disgraceful to the age 
and country in which we live ; and I must add, involving 
in inconceivable guilt that Endowed Church, which has 
claimed the care of these souls, and yet allowed them to 
perish. It is well known that, in the vast majority of 
cases, the same state of things has continued for many 
generations. 

But Christians of other denominations are not free 
from blame in this matter. For a number of years they 
have been aware of the wretched moral condition of our 
peasantry ; they have been grieved by the facts brought 
before them, and these have roused them to do some- 
thing. But how little, compared with the existing neces- 
sity ! The Baptist Home Missionary Society has intro- 
duced the Gospel into a few country districts, by sending 
missionary agents to labour statedly, as well as by ena- 
bling some Baptist ministers to visit them. The Home 
Missionary Society has fifty agents, a number of 
them being in the counties whose destitution we have 
described. It has also, by small grants to pastors in the 
country, whose own flocks were not large, freed them from 
other engagements, that they might have an opportunity 
to preach in neighbouring villages. Different members of 
our churches have likewise gone, as already observed, to 
preach the Gospel in places destitute of it. Still the vast 
amount of deficiency has hardly been touched. In the 
latter cases, pastors and brethren have necessarily been 
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limited to five, six, or seven miles from their own homes. 
The parishes at a greater distance from their respective 
residences have not been visited ; and the time which 
they can give to country labour is totally insufficient for 
the exigencies of a scattered population, even where they 
do go. 

If these remarks are correct, the people of this country, 
who most need the sympathy of the Christian philan- 
thropist, are those who are mo6t beyond the reach of 
the means already in operation. Are thing;^ to coottniie 
in their present state ? Are our churches satisfied^ that 
their own countrymen should live and die, without their at 
least trying to convey to them the knowledge of Christ ? 
Can it be right to allow so large a portion of our own 
land to remain un visited by the friends of truth, while we 
send missionaries to islands and districts in heathen 
countries, not more populous, and of whose inhabitants 
it may be said, that they are in no greater danger of 
perishing ^ than many of our countrymen ? Can our 
pastors undertake this work of visitation ? Impossible. 
Cannot those moral wastes be t cultivated by the Home 
Missionaries now in the field ? It is no exaggeration to 
say, that ten times the number of such agents would be 
uliable to accomplish the labour that is required- How 
we can increase the present number is a question which 
few can answer. We can hardly fill up vacancies as 
they now occur ; how then can we multiply such agents 
to the extent required ? Men who are to give up all se- 
cular employments, and devote themselves entirely to the 
work of evangelists, must be supported in some way or 
other. But where is the society that could at present 
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employ a hutidred such men? Where is the County 
Association that is able to supply all the necessities of its 
ovfn locality by the labour of missionaries ? How few of 
our churches could defray the entire expense incurred by 
supporting one evangelist ? I think it is very evident, 
looking at existing circumstances, that while it is easy to 
theorize, and say our churches ought to support the Home 
Missionary Society — ought to sustain County Associa* 
tions — ought to provide some two or three hundred mis-» 
sionaries, to go and preach the Gospel ; yet, practically, 
we shall do little more than at present, unless the churched 
individually can be made to feel a greater interest in the 
state of their own neighbourhoods. Some plan must be 
devised, by which the example of Apostolic churches can 
be emulated, so that it may be said to every church of ouf 
order, " From you sounded out the yrord of the Lord, 
in all the region round about." Whether the suggestions 
about to be made will awaken such an interest in our 
denomination, and furnish an agency not at present in 
operation, remains to be seen. 

My plan, at all events, may safely be designated by the 
name of gratuitous lay agency. It is simply this — that 
every one of our churches which can furnish a suitable 
person, provide one of their members, to visit those ne* 
gkcted rural districts where the Gospel is not preached ; 
that the Christian brother thus engaged, should spend 
one week in every month in a certain locality, beyond the 
reach of the pastor, or village preacher; that his plan 
of operation be somewhat similar to that pursued by the 
Colporteur of France, and the Scripture Reader of Ire* 
land. Having with him a small assortment of tracts and 
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religious books^ he is to visit from house to house, shewing 
the contents of his packet, and selling them, if he can 
find purchasers. If not, he can leave a tract or volume 
for the family to read ; and on his next monthly visit* 
exchange the publication for another. These works to 
furnish topics of conversation«--for it should be one great 
object with the agent, wherever he can obtain the oppor- 
tunity, to talk with the inmates of the house, teaching 
them from the Bible, and giving them in a simple form 
scriptural views of divine truth ; and at night, wherever 
he lodge, let him beg permission to assemble the family, 
and get as many neighbours as he can, to unite in an 
act of devotion, and hear the Scriptures read. Of course, 
in going his circuit he would become acquainted with 
many cases of affliction, and to these he must pay parti- 
cular attention ;•* endeavouring, by kindness of manner, 
and by seasonable advice, to turn every dtspensattion of 
Providence to a profitable account. On the Sabbath, let 
him not preach, in the common acceptation of the term ; 
but in two or three several parts of his district, probably 
two, three, or more mile$ apart, let him gather as many 
people as possible into a cottage, read and expound the 
Scriptures, and pray and converse with them on the con- 
cerns of their souls. 

In this way tne agent might spend the week, and be 
able, even where the population of the district was scat- 
tered, to visit from 200 to 250 families. If his circum- 
stances were such as that he could afford to give the time, 
the only expenses would be those of travelling, which 
^ -would be but trifiing. If, however, the brother were a 
mechanic, or engaged in labour for the support of a family, 
<^ . . '* G 2 
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the church must pay him vrhdX, his wages would amount 
to« that no loss might be sustained by his absence. The 
expense during the year would thus only.be about £15, 
for which sum. Christian instruction, by means of tracts, 
books, conversation and prayer, would be given to 260 
families, or about 1000 individuals. It would add to the 
efficiency of the. plan, to establish in the most central 
situation a circulating library ; ; or . to have three such, if 
practicable, containing each fifty suitable volumes. 
'. The committee of the Religious Tract Society would 

no doubt rejoice to, give, every encouragement in their 

* 

power to a systematic! eflFort like this, by whomsoever 
made. As to tracts, these could be furnished by the 
Loan Tract Societies of the respective churches. If only 
1000 of our 1500 churches in England would each one 
furnish such an agent, they would at ono€^ bring the truth 
of the Gospel within reach of ,the.most ignorant of our 
countrymen; and in a way, too, calculated to interest 
and. benefit them more than preaching alone would in 
the first instance be likely to do. In this way, at a 
very moderate expense to the churches individually, the 
knowledge of salvation might^ be co)iveyed to 250,000 
families, embracing nearly 1,000,000 persons able to 
receive instruction. ... 

I am quite aware that many difficulties will occur, to 
the minds of ministers* and other friends of religion, as 
to the practicability of such a plan. Difficulties have 
occurred to my own mind ; but, after a full consideration, 
I became convinced, that though all our churches may 
not be able to act upon it, yet, that modified according 
to circimistances, it will be found, in most instances. 
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practicable, if set about in earnest. Let each cliurchi 
according to the extent of its ability, try the plan, before 
it is condemned. The first difficulty I have thought of, is 
that of obtaining persons suitable for the work assigned. 
This at first sight is a formidable obstacle ; and yet, if 
the pastor looks around him, he will probably fix on some 
one, who might soon acquire the necessftry fitness ; — on 
one who is now a lender of tracts— or a Sunday-school 
teacher— -or a village preacher — or a leader of prayer 
meetings. For 'the first and chief qualification must be 
fervent piety — practical^ useful piety; and to be doing 
nothing, in this age of activity, is a mark of unfitness. 
In some respects, therefore, the agent has been preparing 
for his work. He has spoken to the children of his class, 
on the subjects most interesting to guilty, dying creatures ; 
or he has talked *a little to the people whom he visited 
with tracts; or he has explained the Scriptures to the 
villagers; or he has been accustomed to express the 
earnest desires of himself and his brethren, in prayer for 
their own edification, and for the awakening and conver- 
sion of the impenitent. And what is the duty, to which 
he would now be called ? Why, it is one not half so 
difficult as that which many tract lenders in towns have 
to perform. There is among the people in towns a greater 
unwillingness to admit strangers, even on a religietis 
errand, into their houses, than will be found among people 
in the country; and even when an entrance is gained, 
there is a strength of opposition, a disposition to start 
objections, on the part of many mechanics, not likely to 
be met with in country places. The rural population are 
generally either indifferent, or self-righteous. The in- 
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struction suitable for children would be fitted for th^ro. 
A correct acquaintance with first principles, and ability to 
state these in conversation — that natural afiability, which, 
united with love to Christ, produces real kindness of man- 
ner, and that prudence in conduct, which springs from 
a determination to " become all things to all m«n, if by 
all means he may save some ;"— these things will form 
an efiicient lay agent for the country districts. Now it 
does seem strange, if in our churches of fifty members or 
upwards, such a person could not be found. Even if he 
should be absent one Sabbath in the month from his 
class in the Sunday-school, or have one engagement less 
in the month at the village station for preaching, he is 
engaged in a work far more important, and one which 
cannot be performed by any other means — a work em- 
bracing from five hundred to a thousand souls, a number 
equal to what most of our pastors have under their care ; 
and consisting of a class more ignorant than any of our 
ordinary congregations. 

But if one thousand such agents cannot be found in 
our churches, surely one-half, or one-fourtli of the num- 
ber might be furnished. Even this would make lay agency 
available in country districts, to an extent that has not 
yet been attempted by our denomination. It would argue 
littte for the vitality and efficiency of our churches, and 
much for their worldliness and indifierence to the salva- 
tion of their countrymen, if two hundred and fifty men 
could not be procured immediately. A considerable de- 
gree of moral courage is certainly necessary in a work like 
this. But if men, otherwise suitable, are deterred by 
timidity from engaging in it at once* they might begin by 
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devoting to it only one day in a week, and this would soon 
fit them for more extended labour. The tracts or books 
they carried would obtain for them an easy introduction ; 
and by repeated calls to eixchange these, acquaintance 
would speedily spring up : so that in a few months the 
agent would be astonished at his own fears and anttcipa-* 
tions of difficulty never realized. 

It has been su^ested also, that even if suitable men 
could be found, it would be impracticable to obtain their 
services one week in every month. Their masters would 
not permit them to be absent ; and some, who have no 
masters, might find it inconvenient and hurtful to their 
own business to leave home in such a way. This would 
doubtless deprive us of the services of many otherwise 
desirable agents. Let us, however, try what can be effected 
by those whose circumstances are more favourable. And 
are there not many of our members, holding the situa^ 
tSon of masters themselves, who could serve the cause in 
this emergency ? Might they not endeavour to retain in 
their own service, one pr more persons suited for the 
agency referred to, agreeing to give them up for the time 
specified every month? A Christian manufacturer or 
merchant might thus, by a small sacrifice, promote a 
great and important work, though he might not feel it his 
duty personally to engage in it. But while in one church, 
no such monthly labour could be obtained, a neighbour- 
ing church might be able to supply the brother required. 
Thus what was wanting in one place would be supplied 
by the other : and the mutual fellowship of giving and 
receiving, in the best sense of the words, would be main- 
tained. Two churches uniting in this way could take the 
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district of country lying between them. The greater part 
of the expense might be borne by the one^ comparatively 
rich> perhaps, in this world's goods, but poor in suitable 
or available agents ; the other^ poor in money ^ but rich in 
the possession of holy men, at liberty to devote their time 
in the manner described^ would supply the m6st essential 
part— the labourers. 

' But even should it be found more difficult than I anti- 
cipate^ to secure the services of such persons for a whole 
Week at a time, the plan might still be carried out to a 
certain extent. Suppose two ebtire days in a week, say 
one day besides the Sabbath, could' be devoted to the 
woric, and this to be done twice in the month — the 
amount of labour would be lesaened one-third, but it 
would give two Sabbaths in the month instead of one. 
In this.way a greater number of people might be found at 
home, than are likely to be met with on wedc-days ; and 
the agent would be enabled to meet with little companies, 
from four to six times, instead of twice or thrice on one 
Sabbath. Now, in some places, Monday is considered as 
a.holiday ; and there are many Christian men, compelled 
by the prevailing custom to desist from their usual em- 
ployment, who would gladly spend the time in doing 
good. This modification of our plan would materially 
reduce the expense; for as it is gratuitous service we 
seek, the Sabbath would require no provision from the 
church, except the agents' lodging or travelling. I call 
this gratuitous service. We have no right to ask a poor 
man to injure his family, in order to save the pockets of 
others, on whom the duty is as much binding as on him. 
Some cannot themselves go to try and save the ignorant ; 
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he is their substitute. He cannot defray the expenses— r 
let them do so. He seeks no profit, no gain, not even 
remuneration. We only propose to help him on his 
journey, to provide for his family while he is absent and 
cannot do it himself. The people among whom he is 
to labour pay him nothing. If they show hospitality; 
it will do good to themselves as much as to him. His 
whole duty is a free and self-denying labour of love; 
Local preachers among the Methodists have their expenses 
defrayed ; Sunday-school teachers, also ; and the same is; 
or ought to be, the case with our village preachers, if any 
ffxpense is necessarily incurred by them. Yet all these 
labours are perfectly gratuitous on the part of those who 
perform them. ' If the payment of such expenses is not 
admitted, as compatible with the term gratuitous lay 
agency, then we are stopped at the very threshold, and 
must be content to drag on with the present imperfect 
System, which can never reach the very classes that most 
need our Christian sympathy and attention. i 

. Another difficulty suggested to my mind was this : may 
not the country people be unwilling to receive the visits 
of our agents, and thus defeat the very object they have 
in view? In some instances it may be so, but in nine 
cases out of ten, I believe it will be the reverse. Even if 
one-half the persons called on should at first refuse admit- 
tance to the agent, or the book offered by him at the cot-, 
tage door, most of them would, on his second visit, act 
. differently. They would see the books left with their 
neighbours : curiosity would be excited, and the influence 
of example would in a short time secure for the visitor a 
welcome reception. I speak thus confidently, upon in- 

63 
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formation derived from Home Missionaries and private 
Christians, as well as from my own knowledge, having 
personally visited hundreds of poor cottages in the coun* 
try on this very errand. Some readers may recollect the 
resistance that has been made to the introduction of the 
Gospel into certain benighted villages ; but the circum- 
stances are widely different. There is a stir, an excite- 
ment, connected with the commencement of preaching, 
that rouses opposition on the part of the clergyman or 
the surrounding gentry. The preacher returns home, but 
they are resident on the spot, and long before he comes 
again to preach, the people have been cajoled, and warned, 
and threatened. A systematic plan of annoyance is ar» 
ranged, and scenes occur in Christian England which mis- 
sionaries never witnessed in heathen lands among savages 
and idolaters. The agency, however, which we recom- 
mend, is of a quiet and unobtrusive character — it steals 
gently along like the soft-flowing streams-there is nothing 
in it to excite prejudice, awaken bigotry, or call forth re- 
sistance. The truth makes its way imperceptibly, unseen 
and unheard by the men and the women in power. In* 
struction is imparted, and leads to a state of things which 
no ungodly minister can withstand, and no lordly opponent 
can destroy. If but one sinner be converted, a nucleus 
is formed — others will follow, and the little company may 
bid defiance alike to frowns and to smiles. Indeed, as 
to the manner of introducing the Gospel into agricultural 
districts, this kind of agency seems most likely to accom- 
plish the object in view. There is often difficulty in 
securing even a cottage to preach in ; and there being no 
chapel, the preacher is left very much at the mercy of the 
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bigots around ; and, as every one knows, such is the vas- 
salage in which poor people in the country are held, that 
the word of the squire or the parson is law. The right of 
private judgment is practically denied ; and the cottager, 
if even in religious matters he acts contrary to the wishes 
of his superiors, may be driven from his dwelling, and his 
family be reduced to ruin. We speak what we know to 
have taken place. By the agency proposed, no one inha^- 
bitant of the village can be fixed on as guilty, and nothing 
tangible can be proved as a reason for persecution. When 
good has been done, and sinners have been converted, it is 
too late for the enemies of the cross to interfere. The 
chief danger from opposition is at first. It is easy to 
discourage and frighten those who have never felt the 
power or the love of the truth ; and thus it may be ren- 
dered impossible for a long time to gain an entrance for 
the Gospel. 

w 

Another difficulty must be noticed. May not such an 
agency unsettle the minds of the parties employed, and so 
unfit them for their ordinary duties at home ? Perhaps, 
in some few cases, this might be the result ; but where 
the tendency is unfavourable, it must be watched and 
counteracted by the friends who send them forth ; and 
none should be selected for the work but persons of judg- 
ment and e^cperience^ whose principles have been well 
estabUshed and fully tried. There is, however, far less 
danger in a labour of this kind than if the agents were 
employed in preaching. The minds of some have cer- 
tainly been unsettled, by publicly officiating before a con- 
siderable number of persons, especially if th^ services were 
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acceptable ; but it has not been found that lending tracts, 
and speaking to those who receive them, produce the 
same effect. Indeed engagements like these are too labo- 
rious and self-denying to become attractive, except as a 
means of promoting the Redeemer's cause. Th€re is none 
of the ^cht connected with pulpit labours, and they are 
therefore more compatible with an individual's own duties 
in his proper sphere. 

Again, and lastly — it may be said, many churches can- 
not raise the sum requisite for defraying the expense& 
which have been mentioned. This may be true — but thefe 
are mariy others which can do it ; and we hope to see the 
good effects produced by the union of churches in the 
sathe district or county. Let the strong help the weak 
in this department of labour. Let associations make grants, 
for this special purpose. A general society might be 
formed; or the Congregational Union might take it up. 
In either case it might be said — ' We leave the work 
entirely to individual churches ; but we will aid you with 
tracts, with books, and with money. All we ask is, a 
yearly report from each church that sends forth an agent. 
You know the locality — we do not. You can judge what 
qualifications are necessary for your agents— we cannot. 
We have full confidence in your judgment; all we seek is, 
to help you where you need help ; or to receive it from 
you, if you are able to give it, that we may aid others.'' 
Thus, through a safe and easy medium, the rich churches 
and counties could assist those which are poor and desti- 
tute ; leaving each church perfectly unfettered, to select, 
to oversee, and to encourage the s^ent or agents sent 
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but by it. This is quite compatible with all our prin^ 
ciptes, and in perfect accordance with the practice of 
primitive times. 

I have thus referred to some of the difficulties obviously 
conneoted with the system proposed. These will unques- 
tionably affect the plan to a greater or less extent. It 
cannot be otherwise, with any scheme to be generally 
acted upon, in a country like ours, whose interests are so 
diversified, and where the state of society is so artificial. 
With all its drawbacks, however, I cannot but think, that 
the plan deserves consideration. Making allowance, there- 
fore, for all the obstacles that may present themselves, 
I would commend this plan to the candid attention of 
our brethren, as especially suited for the agricultural and 
thinly populated districts of England, on the following 
grounds. 

1. It is simple — there is at least as little complexity in 
it, as can be imagined of any agency for such a purpose, 
The appointment of the agent rests immediately with the 
pastor and the church ; the work is clearly defined, and 
both parties know what is to be done. There is, I appre- 
hend, far more trouble in filling up a plan, for several 
persons to supply villages with preaching, than there 
would be in directing the operations of this one itinerant 
pioneer. The selection of books and tracts may fairly 
be left to the minister; and he, as we have already 
hinted, can consult with the secretary of the Loan Tract 
Association, or seek the assistance of the Tract Society, 
in London. » 

2. . It can be commenced immediately. I do not mean- 
to the extent I have stated, including one thousand 
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churches. But there is no necessity for waiting till a 
general society is formed for the purpose ; nor even till 
it obtain the patronage of a whole County Association, or 
the majority of the churches composing it. Wherever it 
is considered practicable, if the church possess tha mor^ 
and pecuniary resources, operations may be at once com- 
menced. Those ministers and people, who happily possess 
much of the spirit of Christian zeal, are already in a state 
of preparation for this special work. The field is open, 
inquiry can easily be made ; and a central point be fixed 
on, around which the labourer can circulate the word of 
life, and other books which explain its sacred truths* Are 
there not many wealthy individuals in our churches, who 
only need to have the plan fairly placed before them ? 
Suppose a pastor should say to such an one — ' Here is an 
agent raised up — the very man, in the estimation of his 
brethren, competent to the task : here is the man to carry 
light into the dark regions you have so often talked of : 
now the responsibility rests with you, whether they are to 
see the light or not.' Or suppose the whole church 
addressed — ' This is your work— will you send your bro- 
ther out, and keep his family from injury, while he is 
acting as your substitute ? ' Might we not hope that such 
appeals would be successful ; so that, before many weeks 
had passed, a number of brethren could be engaged in this 
labour of love ? That there may be some failures is ad- 
mitted ; but I have little doubt that, in the great majority 
of cases, the attempt would be crowned with fair and 
encouraging success. The great object is, to get hold of 
some plan that is tangible, easy to be understood, and 
which does not require months or years of preparation. 
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The eye that reads these pages can convey it at once to 
the reader's mind ; and how rapidly can he think of the 
state of the neighbourhood-— 'the relative position of its 
diffierent localities— the character of his brethren in the 
church — the probability of securing a suitable agent, and 
money sufficient to defray his expenses. So that already 
he has said, ' It is practicable, or it is not.* We wish him, 
however, to decide with caution either way. 

3. It will be an economical plan. If an agent be 
employed two working-days and two Sabbaths in every 
month, ten or twelve shillings each time would defray all 
the expenses. This would amount to about £7 in the 
year. If a whole week in every month be given by an 
agent, £15 per annum would be required. This would 
include twelve visits, and the reading of twelve tracts or 
volumes for each family ; besides all the benefits likely to 
arise from conversation, from family worship, and from 
religious exercises on the Sabbath. Now by what other 
method could you convey the message of life to 260 
families, or 1000 souls, fifteen or twenty miles distant 
from your own habitation, at so small a cost? Even if 
our denomination had a sufficient number of persons, to 
send out as Home Missionaries, whose whole time would 
be devoted to their work, where is the fund that could 
be made available for their support ? But we have not 
the men ; nor are we likely to obtain them, unless some 
plan of previous preparation be discovered, such as will 
commend itself to general adoption. 

4. It will be a plan in perfect accordance with our prin- 
ciples, and with the liberties of individual churches. It 
is to emanate from each church ; the agent is either a 
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member of it, or of a sister church in the neighbourhood. 
He goes not unsent — he is approved by his brethren, and 
specially remembered in their prayers. His family is 
attended to in his absence, being committed to the pecu- 
liar care of the pastor and the church. He returns and 
reports his proceedings in the way most likely to interest 
and edify them. In the church, of course, nothing is done 
in the matter, without the presence, and presidency, and 
direction of the pastor. There is no foreign interference; 
tlie whole plan harmonizes with our views of Christian 
liberty and church polity. If aid is obtained from a 
neighbouring church, it is only for the agency in ques- 
tion.* If the Association gives a grant, it is to the church; 
for that particular purpose. If even the. Congregational 
Union should assist, it is only in a pecuniary way, without 
any control or direction of the agent. There would be 
far less room for interference, than there necessarily is at 
present, in the case of Home Missionaries and County 
Associations. 

5. The plan also seems fitted, to bring neighbouring 
churches into a state of greater cordiality with each other; 
and to produce between them more hearty co-operation in 
the districts around. We know too little of each other's 
spiritual condition. It is only when there is some ex- 
citing circumstance — some change of the pastorate — or 
bther public occurrence, which is known to the world, as 
well as to ourselves, that our churches have intercourse. 
True, the ministers meet ; and if there are district meet- 
ings, they may have a little time for conversation, with 
reference, among other things, to the state of their re- 
spective flocks. If, however, there is only an annual or 
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semi '^annual- meeting of the County Association, no time 
will be found for giving and receiving information, on many 
subjects that should be interesting to all parties. Hence 
the churches know little, and care little, about the Asso- 
ciation to which they nominally belong. They do know 
that it transacts various matters of business, and connects 
with them some religious services; but most of their know- 
ledge in regard to its proceedings is drawn from the pub- 
lished reports, which not one in twenty of the people ever 
sees or reads. Seldom, we fear, does the pastor, on his 
return, fully state to the church what ha« been done, or pro- 
posed to be done, by the Association. Pastors complain of 
the little interest felt by the churches for each other, or for 
the objects contemplated by them, in their associated capa- 
city. May not the chief blame rest on the pastors them- 
selves ? The proposed plan of lay agency cannot remedy a 
great defect like this ; but it may lead two or three neigh- 
bouring churches to unite, in a way in which they never 
united before. As alceady hinted, one church may furnish 
the agent, and another the money ; or the expense may be 
divided between than. Let the destitute spots, between or 
near to them, be the special province^ the peculiar field of 
labour, to which they feel bound to direct their efforts, by 
means of the agency proposed, instead of satisfying them- 
selves with sending their annual contributions to the 
County Association, and leaving the whole work with 
them. This aid must be continued also ; for what we 
have recommended in the present matter, should be an 
addition to what is done already. The Associations will 
have abundance of business in promoting Home Mis- 
sionary operations, and assisting the weaker churches^ 
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"without superintending the agency proposed. If two or 
three churches could, therefore, unite in this way, and 
their agent should visit each, and report progress ; or if 
several brethren deputed by one church should go to hear 
the statement given by the agent to his own, for the pur- 
pose of communicating what they heard to those who 
sent them, I cannot but hope it would unite us more 
closely, and also shew more plainly the purpose for which 
we are separated from the world, joined in the fellowship 
of the Gospel, and subject to the authority of Christ 
alone. There can be little doubt, that the system of 
local preaching among the Methodists has greatly tended 
to unite them, and to promote in the various parts of each 
circuit, a feeling of mutual interest for the whole. Had 
all the services been limited to the personal exertions of 
two or three travelling preachers, the people in the dif- 
ferent places would have known comparatively little of 
each other. The Wesleyan Methodists have indeed other 
methods for cementing their body, which we cannot ap* 
prove; but there are parts of their system which we might 
copy, with advantage to ourselves, and to the cause of 
Christ. We have local preachers, labouring frequently 
in the same villages, yet belonging to different churches ; 
if their labours could be more identified with those churches, 
some part of the benefit referred to might be obtained. In 
our proposed plan, however, it will be secured more 
easily; because, for the satisfaction of the church, it will 
be necessary for every agent to give an accounts of his en- 
gagements. We all need to imbibe more of the spirit of 
sympathy and love. We look too much on our own 
things, and too little on the thmgs of others. We are 
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too isolated, and feeble churches especially feel this to be 
the case. The kind and considerate sympathy of one 
that is more prosperous* officially expressed in times of 
trial and difficulty, would tend greatly to unite us, and to 
draw out the best affections of the heart. Our love of 
Independency may go so far as to make us feel alone in 
the world. This is not Christian — it is not primitive-— 
though it may appear strictly denominational. Correct 
information as to the spiritual condition of a neighbour <« 
ing church — its plans for doing good — its numbers and 
general character — might be highly useful ; whereas acci- 
dental rumours, being generally incomplete or erroneous, 
are often exceedingly injurious. 

6. The agency proposed may be the means of bringing 
forward and preparing agents of a more permanent cha- 
racter. Our complaint is, that we cannot obtain suitable 
persons to occupy the situation of Evangelists or Home 
Missionaries. Various plans have been proposed, for 
raising up such a class of labourers. An institution spe- 
cially for preparing them, has been suggested. It ha3 
also been thought, that our present theological seminaries 
might add a certain number to those they already educate, 
whose studies should be such as would fit them for the 
duties of Evangelists. Others recommend, that indivi* 
duals or associations should place one or two young men, 
under the care of some experienced pastor, to be trained 
by him for this special service. Without saying which of 
these plans is the most likely to answer the object in 
view, it may be observed, that if all these plans should be 
adopted, the supply would by no means be equal to the 
necessities of our country. It is conceived, that the plan 
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of lay agency suggested in this paper would have a ten- 
dency to increase that supply. The exercise of the bre- 
thren's gifts, in the humble and self-denying labours of the 
country districts, will call forth and discover, to pastors 
and brethren, talents that ought to be entirely devoted to 
the service of Christ. Home Missionaries, raised up in 
this way, would be men previously tried and experienced 
in the very work which ought still to form a great part of 
their employment. They would be considered as fit for 
Home Missionaries, not because they could preach accept- 
ably, which, next to piety, is now, we feieir, too often the 
test of qualification ; but because their hearts are so set 
upon the conversion of sinners, that they are ready in any 
way, and in every way, to convey to the careless the means 
of Christian instruction. If they are too far advanced in 
life — if they are found to possess such gifts, and such a 
desire for the work, as point them out to be suitable for 
permanent service, their pastor might carry on the process 
of instruction. Six or twelve months' reading and study 
under his direction, connected with activity as agents 
on the plan of visitation, might qualify them to become 
Evangelists altogether. This would secure men of the 
like sort ; not like some, who wish to appear as pastors, 
before there are any pastoral duties to be performed — not 
spending two or three days in the week in preparing ser- 
mons, which would be more valued by a rustic audience 
if more simple, and better adapted to their circumstances 
— not confining themselves to pulpit labours, or to the 
people who are their stated hearers, but visiting from 
house to house, leaving tracts, reading and praying with 
those who attend no place of worship — thus acting in the 
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spirit, and after the example of Him who came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. Let me not, however, 
be misunderstood. Such agents are required by the 
ui^ent necessity of the case ; but a more complete and 
extensive education would certainly increase their effi- 
ciency. We do not find that ignorance of the classics 
is necessarily connected with great spirituality of mind ; 
nor can we perceive that the want of regular literary in- 
struction, or of a systematic acquaintance with theology, 
renders an Evangelist more zealous, more simple, or more 
useful in his preaching ; on the contrary, it may with 
truth be asserted, that, coiteris paribm, the best educated 
men are the most scriptural, most impressive, and most 
instructive in their discourses and conversations. While, 
therefore, we anticipate a supply of EvangeUsts from the 
proposed plan, it is not because they are the best that 
(mght to be provided by our churches ; but because, in the 
present state of our country, we consider them to be the 
best we can obtain. We should rejoice if it were possi- 
ble to secure for this purpose, men well trained and dis- 
ciplined in theological institutions ; but, at all events, they 
must be humble and zealous — men who will feel the 
necessity, and see the propriety, of keeping within their 
own peculiar and important department of labour. Now 
one great difficulty is to find out such men, in order to 
afibrd them the needful preparation. Sometimes we meet 
with persons apparently suitable ; but we hesitate in sug- 
gesting such a thing, lest we should be disappointed our- 
selves, and bring disappointment on them also, by exciting 
hopes never to be realized. It does appear to me, that the 
operation of the proposed plan will so develop both the 
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character and the gifts of those engaged in it, that this 
perplexing uncertainty may in a great measure be re* 
moved. 

7. The plan under consideration is likely to prepare the 
way for the regular administration of divine ordinances. 
If good is done, this will assuredly be the result. We 
know that such has already been the eflPect of village 
preaching. Though the preachers never preached disseot, 
yet when sinners were converted, they most naturally 
desired to connect themselves with that denomination 
which first brought to them the Gospel. It is in this way 
that many of our country churches have been foniied, and 
continue unto this day. So it will be with the lay agent 
I propose to employ* and such should be the end contem- 
plated by those who send him. He goes not to introduce 
dissent — to make men Dissenters without their becoming 
Christians, would not accomplish his object or yield him 
any joy. He conveys no sectarian publications, but such 
as contain the great doctrines of the Reformation, or rather 
those of Christ and his apostles — books or tracts, which 
all true Christians unite in circulating. He goes not as 
a Dissenter but as a Christian— a messenger of peace. He 
is sent to instruct the people in the truths of Revelation, 
as a means to an end ; that end being the conversion of 
their souls. But if they ask him by what name he is 
called, he must not conceal it, as if he would catch them 
with guile ; and if they are converted to God| or so im- 
pressed with the importance of religion, as to desire to 
hear the Gospel statedly, they must then think for them* 
selves. If they wish to know the dilBFerence between a 
worldly church, which never did any thing for them, and a 
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Christian church, which «ent to them the bread of life, let 
them be informed. Let the Scriptures alone be the text- 
book — ^the source of information — and let the decision be 
left with themselves. What they will do, it is not difficult 
to foresee. Their early associations and prejudices may 
be aU in favour of the parish church> though perhaps, in 
the days of their ignorance, they seldom went to it. It 
was enough for them to say that they were of the same 
religion as their fathers, but now they see and feel differ- 
ently. They are in earnest — they feel that they have a 
personal interest in the subject of religion, and with 
newly awakened anxiety and eagerness they repair to the 
only place of worship within the parish. But if error 
is taught, they can easily perceive that it differs essentially 
from the doctrine of Him who was meek and lowly in 
heart — they find no rest for their souls, and they must 
have other instruction ; they dare not act upon the un^ 
scriptural and ruinous principle, that whatever be the doc- 
trine, they must keep by the parish church. It is nothing 
to themi that the great and the pious have given the sanc- 
tion of their names to this evil. Yet it is not so much 
love to dissent, as love to God's truth and to their own 
souls, that constrains them to go elsewhere. They see 
little prospect of improvement in the church ; for genera- 
tions past it has been as it is now ; and they would con- 
sider it wicked and presumptuous to wait, and hear, and 
thus sanction errors, dishonouring to Christ, and danger- 
ous to souls, in the faint hope that peradventure some day 
its walls may echo to the doctrines of the cross. When 
that day arrives, it will be time enough for them to return ; 
till then they must seek Gospel preaching wherever it is 
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to be found. The visiting agent must know the state of 
their minds — he' dare not discourage or repress their feel- 
ings and desires ; and when " tidings of these things come 
to the ears of the church" which sent him forth, they are 
willing to " help them who through grace have believed." 
A cottage is procured, and in time a chapel is built, the 
leaven spreads, and at length the converts are united in 
the fellowship of a Christian church. Is this sectarian- 
ism ? Call it so if you will ; but it was Christian first, and 
as in all other cases, the liberty of choosing and. deciding 
rests with the people themselves. Before this they might 
be Churchmen, but they were not Christians — would it 
have been better for them to continue Churchmen and 
perish, or to be called Dissenters and live ? Can a Dis- 
senter do otherwise than rejoice in the difiusion of his 
principles, even in matters of ecclesiastical polity, when 
he sees it so closely connected with the display of the 
Redeemer's glory, and with the spiritual renovatibn of the 
world ? If churches of our order are to be formed in 
rural districts — if our views respecting the nature of 
Christ's kingdom are to be spread through the length 
and breadth of the land, it must be by an agency like this. 
Had it been in general operation during the last twenty 
years, would not many agricultural districts have pre- 
sented a very different aspect from what they do at 
present? 

Lastly — This is a plan which has been successfully 
tried already. In America, as we have seen, a similar 
agency has been tried in towns, and has been instrumental 
in the conversion of many sinners. This has not re- 
sulted from the mere lending of tracts. The plan whieh 
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has been recommended to our town agents is essential 
also in country districts ; it is, in fact, the only effectual 
way to bring truth before the minds of individuals. Th^ 
selling of standard volumes, which we have recommended 
as one object to be kept in view by our agents, has also 
been tried in many parts of America with great effect. If 
has been considered as particularly useful in exposing and 
defeating the attempts of the Roman Catholics to spread 
their destructive errors. In France, also, the labours of 
the Colporteurs have been greatly blessed; and the 
offering of Testaments and books, whether for sale or on 
loan, if it does nothing else, furnishes a reason for the 
agents calling at the respective dwellings. We are told 
that in Ireland, even the Roman Catholic peasantry cheer- 
fully receive the Scripture readers. Our own Home Mis- 
sionaries assure us also that domiciliary visitation, with the 
lending of tracts, induces many to come and hear the 
Gospel, and that they find very few who reject the tracts, 
or consider their visits as intrusive. The London Christian 
Instruction Society and City Mission, and town mission- 
aries in various parts of the kingdom, have all been prov- 
ing the practicability and efficiency of what we recommend 
to be done extensively and systematically for the country. 
I am acquainted, however, with one case, more in point 
than any others yet mentioned, in which also the plan was 
eminently successful. About twenty-two years ago, a 
Mr^ Brown, who had been educated for the ministry, but 
who had no pastoral charge, commenced a series of ex- 
tended labours, in the counties of Ross and Sutherland, 
North Britain. His plan at first was not so much to 
preach, as^ to visit from house to house, leaving tracts and 
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lendiag volumes to the people ; assembling occasionally 
those who were willing to attend, in order to expound 
the Scriptures to them. When he first began his labours, 
there was a strong prejudice against him — against all* 
indeed, who laboured in a similar way. Independency 
was then little known in those northern regions, and 
only known unfavourably, from the reports of its enemies. 
The consequence was, that, on his first visit to the coun- 
ties named, he was in danger of being starved. The 
people would neither sell nor give him food ; so that, on 
more than one occasion, he was actually obliged to use 
importunity in order to obtain a piece of dry oat cake. 
This was sufiiciently discouraging ; but no one in this 
country need fear such treatment, as inns abound, and 
other houses where food can be procured. Mr. B., how- 
ever, was a most persevering and devoted man : he con- 
tinued his labours, visiting every parish in those two 
counties ; and though the parishes there are not numerous, 
yet they are large and mountainous, and the population is 
thinly scattered. The result was most delightful. So great 
a change w;as effected, that the people were ready to quarrel 
with each other for the privilege of having him in their 
dwellings. A book or tract was put into the hands of 
every family, so that all the inhabitants of those counties 
might be said to be furnished with the means of instruc- 
tion ; and this instruction was not given in vain. Mr. B. 
rests from his labours, but, long before his departure, he 
had the pleasure of seeing abundant evidence that they 
were not in vain in the Lord. At the commencement of 
his career, I had an opportunity of procuring for him 
a large supply of tracts from the Religious Tract Society. 
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likewise $ome volumetl printed for gratoit<ms distritmtion, 
at the ei^pezise of the late Mrs. Wilkinson, of Clapham. 
This led me to a particular acquaintance with the progress 
and the success of Mrs. B/s efforts. I have no recent 
information, but I cannot doubt that there is much fruit 
yet remainiDg, and which will abound to his account. 

Such are the principal grounds on which I would urge 
the churches of our order to consider seriously the pro- 
posed plan. I am quite aware that my reasons may 
appear to others less conclusive than they do to myself; 
while, on the other hemd, the difficulties referred to may 
^pear to them more formidable : yet something must 
be done. If we "^ait till a plan is discovered which shall 
have no difficulties, or such only as are of trifling mag- 
nitude, we shall never do any thing. It may be, that, 
after the lapse of many years, some of the difficulties will 
be removed ; but in the meantime souls are perishing, 
and we cannot be blameless if we remain satisfied with 
our present doings. Had we already done our utmost, 
the case would be different ; but if the ability to do some- 
thing more isi connected with the conviction of past 
deficiencies, then should we at least attempt in some way 
to cultivate the waste places of our country. Even if no 
success should attend our efforts, we shall have the con- 
sciousness of being dear from the blood of many whose 
destruction might otherwise have been laid to our charge. 

I mi^ also have mentioned, that if the plan laid 
down were fully carried out by our denomination^ the 
example would have a most extensive and beneficial influ- 
ence. If we could employ one thousand agents, and the 
Baptists five hundred — if the Methodists would go beyond 
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their present restricted system, and send forth the same 
number — not to say any thing of the Episcopal Church, 
or of the minor denominations, then we should have at 
least two thousand lay agents at work, conveying the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ to two millions of individuals 
at present ignorant of him. This may be considered as 
an extravagant supposition ; but I am deeply convinced, 
that if our churches and others were in a truly spiritual 
state — if we saw in a proper light the value of souls — if 
we were duly affected by a sense of our obligations to 
Qod, and our consequent responsibility — these things 
would be accomplished, and even greater things than these* 
Alas ! how are we put to shame by the Christians of the 
South Seas ! Within our own recollection, they were 
idolaters ; yet how many native teachers have they sent 
forth^ to instruct their ignorant neighbours, while we, long 
established Christian churches — favoured for generations 
past with the choicest blessings — powerful and influential, 
in respect of numbers, talent, and property — yet suffering 
thousands of our countrymen to pass into the eternal 
world, without one direct and determined effort to save 
them from ruin — confining our exertions to the towns we 
inhabit, or the villages immediately surrounding them — and 
then stretching our views to such a distance, to Africa and 
India, and Polynesia, that we overlook the dark and 
dreary regions which lie nearer home. Is this right? 
Can we defend such neglect ? Impossible. And if the 
plan which I have so minutely detailed be considered as 
at all feasible for remedying the existing evils, will my 
brethren reject it? I cannot believe that they will. In 
all brotherly affection and confidence, I have made my 
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appeal to them ; but to other churches, I would say, if 
we are indifferent, be you zealous — if we attempt not 
great things, let the honour of doing so be yours. It is 
admitted by all who love their country and their fellow- 
sinners, that great exertions are required. If such is the 
case, then let all unite ; and let the only strife be, who 
shall do most, in order to make manifest in every place 
the savour of the knowledge of Christ, 
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The independent denomination should be moke actitb than 

ANY other, in attempting THE EVANGELIZATION OF ENGLAND. — 

reasons for this ^THE peculiar aspect of the times. — ^THE ZEAL 

OF OTHERS DIRECTED AGAINST US. — OUR PRINCIPLES REQUIRE THIS 
ACTIVITY, TO PROVE THAT THEY ARE SCRIPTURAL. — ^THE POSITION 
WB OCCUPY, IN REFERENCE TO CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, DE- 
MANDS THIS. — OUR PRINaPLES ARE WORTH SPREADING ^FOUNDED 

ON TRUTH; IF NOT SO, NO WISH TO SPREAD THEM; BUT, BELIEVING 
THEM TO BE FROM GOD, WE HAVE NO FEAR AS TO THE RESULT. — 
STILL MEANS MUST BE USED TO MAKE THEM KNOWN. — ENCOURAGED 
TO DO THIS, BY THE CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH WE ARE PLACED. — 
]. OUR CHURCHES ARE MORE EQUALLY DIVIDED AMONG THE MILLIONS 
OF ENGLAND THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER DENOMINATION <f— STATISTICS 
TO SHEW THIS. — 2, OUR CHURCHES POSSESS SUFFICIENT MEANS, IF ONLY 
DISPOSED TO CARRY OUT AN EXTENDED PLAN OF LAY AGENCY. — 
3. OUR DENOMINATION INCLUDES A GREATER NUMBER OF EDUCATED 
MINISTERS THAN ANY OTHER DISSENTING BODY; AND CAN, THERE- 
FORE, BET FREE ALL THE ENERGIES OF THE CHURCH FOR DOING 
GOOD.— 4. THERE IS AN INCREASING SPIRIT OF ENERGY AND ENTER- 
PRIZE IN OUR DENOMINATION. — 5. OUR MINISTERS AND CHURCHES 
HAVE LIBERTY TO ACT IN THIS MATTER AS CHRIST HAS COMMANDED 
THEM, WITHOUT ANY CONTROUNG POWER TO INTERFERE WITH THEM. — 
INTERESTING INQUIRY — HOW WOULD THE EJECTED MINISTERS OF 1662 
HAVE ACTED, IF IN POSSESSION OF PRIVILEGES LIKE OURS ?~DE8CR1P- 
TION OF THE DIFFERENCE, BETWEEN THEIR SITUATION AND OURS. — 
EFFECTS OF SAINT BARTHOLEMEW*S ACT STILL FELT IN THE COUNTRY 
PARISHES.— ONE OR TWO FACTS TO SHEW THIS. — WHAT OUR DENO- 
MINATION HAS DONE, TO SUPPLY THE PLACES OF THOSE GREAT AND 
HOLY MEN, IN CITIES AND TOWNS.— STRIKING FACT.— 6. OUR INFLU- 
ENCE HAS GREATLY INCREASED DURING THE LAST TWENTY OR THIRTY 
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' XtABS. — PEOOFB OF THIS. — ^THB KNOWLEDGE OF OUR PaiNCIPL£8 
GBEATER AMONG INTELLIGENT WORLDLY MEN THAN BEFORE. — THEY 
MAY TAUNT US, IF WE REMAIN AS WE ARE. — THE HIGHEST CONSI* 
DERATIONS FOR ACTIVITY, IN THIS WORK OF ETANGRUZING ENGLAND, 
STATED. — APPEALS MADE ON THE GROUND OF DIVINE AUTHORITY. — 
TWO PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, PECULIARLY FITTED FOR URGING IMME- 
DIATE ATTENTION TO THE PRESENT DUTY.— THE FIRST LUKE, XIV. 21, 
23.— THE SECOND PROV. XXIV. 11 AND 12.— AN EXPLANATION AND 
AN APPLICATION OF THE ABOVE PASSAGES TO THE CIRCUM8TANCBB 
OF OUR CHURCHES AND OF OUR COUNTRY.»-GLOSlNG APPEAL.— BQMX 
AFFECTING CONSIDERATIONS. — NO MORE THAN LEAVE THE MATTER 
WITH PASTORS AND CHURCHES. — ^TO THE FORMER, AS CALLED ON TO 
flTTIR UP THE PEOPLE; TO THE LATTER, TO LISTEN TO THE WORD OF 
ADMONITION. — THE DAY ANTICIPATED, WHEN TUB INDOLENCE AND 
ACTIVITY OF ALL PARTIES SHALL BE FULLY MADE KNOWN. 

I MIGHT State a variety of subordinate reasons, why 
our denomination should be especially active in this work 
of Christian benevolence. I refer not now to our leading 
principles in matters of ecclesiastical polity; for believing, 
as we do, that these principles are scriptural, we cannot 
but consider them as highly important. They are neces- 
sary to the extension and continuance of civil and religious 
liberty; nay more, they are essentially connected with the 
preaching of the Gospel among all nations. The glory of 
the Redeemer's kingdom can never be fully displayed, till 
its spiritual nature be generally declared and understood ; 
but we shall have little influence in promoting this 
desirable object, unless we maintain our consistency, by 
strenuously labouring for the conversion of sinners. 

Perhaps, however, there are causes in operation, at the 
present moment, which present inferior motives in a 
stronger light than usual. We are all aware of the pecu- 
liar activity of some in other denominations ; and we are 
not ignorant of the causes which have excited them to 
acts of zeal and liberality unknown among them be- 
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fore. We have been accustomed to laud the voluntary 
principle ; and now, if we looked at it as a personal affair, 
we should say it was turned against ourselves. But we 
cannot regret this ; while we plainly perceive that a reli- 
gious motive has nothing to do with the new efforts put 
forth by many of those to whom we refer (judging from 
their own open avowal), we yet believe that all this stir 
will be over-ruled for good. What they have done only 
convinces us more fully that our views are correct. If 
Christian zeal were to actuate the wealthy members of the 
Establishment, themselves being judges, they would need 
no compulsory support for their religious services; but 
when the attempts made are not so much to convert sin- 
ners, as to stop the progress of Dissenters, or destroy 
them, if it were possible — when the religion of Christ is 
dishonoured, by the demands of heartless uniformity, 
and the urging of popish claims — then, by all that is 
dear to us in that religion, by all that is valuable in our 
institutions, by all that is excellent in our ecclesiastical 
organization, are we called upon to arouse ourselves 
from our comparative supineness. The slow and imper- 
fect operations of former years will not do now. There 
\s a movement in the public mind, which calls for cor* 
^•esponding activity on our part. The sound sleep of 
the Establishment has been broken ; it is getting wide 
awake ; and as it looks at the progress of Dissent, there 
is a determination secretly formed, and openly announced, 
that it will sleep no more. Its past slumbers have some- 
what affected ourselves, as with an infectious influence ; 
?ind therefore cur churches have not done their duty to 
their destitute countrymeii« If they had, they would 
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have been better prepared for the vigorous attack now 
made upon them* The whole movement made by the 
Establishment is so novel, that its friends seem delighted 
with their own prowess. They have taken up, at second* 
hand, the principle on which we have been acting for 
generations — voluntary effort in support of religion ; but 
they do not know how to use it. Churches ! churches 1 
is the order of the day. There are 8000 chapels, built by 
the operation of this principle ; but we know well enough, 
that chapels without the Gospel would be worthless ; and 
BO will churches. In the mean time, however, if we 
remain quiescent, it will inflict a serious injury, not on 
ourselves merely, but on the cause of Christ at large; 
nay, it will ultimately affect the civil and religious liber- 
ties of our country. The fact cannot be disguised, that 
our denomination, and that of the Baptists, have been th^ 
main -stay of the great principle of the Reformation, as well 
as of the constitution of 1688. Had there not been our in- 
fluence, to counteract the assumptions of arrogant Church* 
men, we had been ere now the victims either of despotism 
or of anarchy. Neither can it be denied, that our deno- 
mination have been among the leading promoters of all 
that is humane and liberal, whether in questions affecting 
slavery, or in conection with the spread of the Gospel 
throughout the world ; and the state of Britain itself 
has been materially benefited, by our exertions in favour 
of such objects. We must then keep pace with the in* 
crease of population, and the progress of society. This 
we have not done hitherto as we might. 

Our principles are worth spreading ; but they are most 
truly valuable, when directly associated with efforts for the 

h3 
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salvation of men. Then let us remember^ that m seeking, 
by all the means in our power, to convey in$truction to 
our countrymen, we are uniting both these objects. L6t 
us show to the world, that Christians can and do hold 
forth the word of life to the ignorant and perishing. In 
the State Church lay agency is discouraged, rather than 
permitted ; let us supply their lack of service. To be in- 
different here — to be convicted of apathy in this matter — 
may check our progress, and diminish our influence, in a 
degree, which future regrets, or even many years of exer- 
tion, shall not be able to recover. We have enemies^— 
men who hate our religious sentiments, and would rather 
coalesce with Romanists than with Protestant Dissenters — 
men who dislike our political principles, loyal and consti- 
tutional as they are ; and who would have long ago trodden 
us under their feet, had not public opinion restrained 
them. Enraged by their want of success, they now 
renew their attempt to crush us, in another form, and 
better adapted to the age in which we live. We complain 
not of this. Let them compete with us in zeal, in libe- 
rality, in perseverance ; let them be active in the cause of 
religion and education. We employ the same weapons 
now ; we never did — ^we dare not employ any other. Each 
party may have motives, of which God alone can judge ; 
we can speak only of those which are avowed. But let 
our churches seriously look at this matter. Here is an 
array of wealth, of learning, of strength, of aristocratic 
and political influ^ice, which would be truly appalling, if 
our principles and our cause were merely sectarian. We 
are most firmly convinced that such is not the case. We 
believe that our principles are essentially connected with 
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the welfare of our country, and necessary to the spread of 
the Gospel to the very ends of the earth. We expect the 
libera] opinions which we cherish to prevail in our own land, 
if not throughout the world. With such convictions, our 
minds are calm, amidst all the excitement arising from 
the attacks of enemies, and all the alarms of timid and 
tinbelieving friends. We can boldly say, " If this counsel 
and this work be of men, let it come to nought," But 
while we are thus enabled to retain our self-possession, 
and to look with serenity on the attempts of the adversary, 
whether coming from the north or from the south, our 
confidence, if sincere, should rouse us to exertion. Even 
divine truth, pure, unadulterated truth, does not diffiise 
itself while its friends are asleep. In seasons of powerful 
opposition it cannot prevail, unless those who love it are 
zealous in its defence. So neither can we, maintaining, 
as we believe, that truth in its purity, expect even to 
cetain the ground we now occupy — far less to extend it 
more widely, unless we put forth our strength — our moral 
strength, for on this we chiefly rely; we court not the 
influence of rank, nor would we depend on secular power. 
Let us do justice to ourselves, and to our cause, and be 
faithful to the knowledge we have of the state of things 
around us. We admit the necessity of exertion — let us 
make it. We have tie remedy — let us apply it. We 
possess^ r^EK^ources — let us use them. If others consider 
what wft Value as not v^orth tlieir acceptance, we cannot 
help it ; but let them fully and plainly understand what 
they reject. We may not succeed in turning them from 
their '^urse of indifference and formality, but let us make 
the attempt. If men will prefer ignorance and sin to 
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knowledge and holiness, we cannot hinder them i but at 
least it is our duty to shew them what true religion is, 
disencumbered of the meretricious adornings in which 
men have disguised it — to indicate the way to heaven so 
cleariy, that if inclined to walk in it, they shall not err. 
Much of the guilt of their present ignorance rests on us ; 
ve must act so, that if they perish the fault shall be their 
own. The duty is laid before us — honour, principle, self* 
interest, consistency with our professions, demand renewed 
Bind increasing energy. If we fail in this, we shall be justly 
suspected of insincerity. Our only safety is to " go fori^ 
yrard." That onward movement, if made in his strength^ 
who has hitherto been our helper, must do good. To 
remain stationary is impossible. The only other alteTf. 
native is to recede. But I wish to show, that the great 
Head of the church has in a peculiar manner called on 
our denomination, to lead the van in this movement of 
Christian aggression. There have been instances in the 
history of the church, when it was almost as evident that 
certain individuals or communities were called of God, to 
step forward into the high places of the field, as if they 
had heard his voice from heaven ; and so in the present 
case, I conceive, we are placed both by Providence and 
grace in such circumstances, that we cannot shrink from 
thQ duty pressed upon our attention, without being guilty 
of direct disobedience against God. Let the reader weigh 
the evidence about to be brought before him, and then 
decide for himself in this matter. If he be one of our 
number, and make the inquiry, " "Why should our deno- 
mination be called forth in this emergency more than any 
other?" I would reply—* 
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1. Because our churches are more equally divided 
among the millions of England than those of any other 
denomination. We have already seen« that the majority 
of Evangelical clergymen are labouring, in the large 
towns and populous districts; while they are few, very 
few, in the agricultural parts. There is a stronger pre. 
judice against them there than in other places; and 
the smallness of their number would render it impossible 
for them to visit the distant localities, even if they had 
liberty to do so, which they have not. The Methodists 
are numerous and efficient, chiefly in large towns, and in 
the mining and manufacturing districts. We have seen 
the proportions already; and would here name only one 
fact, that in nine agricultural counties, containing one 
million and a half of people, the Wesleyan Methodists 
have 8000 members in society, or only 1 in 187 of the 
population; if to these we add the hearers, they may be 
estimated at 24,000, being 1 in 62 of the population. In 
such counties they are unable to do much for the scat- 
tered inhabitants; their system, as we have already seen, 
not being adapted to people residing in villages. Is Con* 
ference prepared to alter that system ? We must wait till 
this is done, before we count much on assistance from 
them. The other sections of Methodists are chiefly found 
in mining and '^manufacturing districts; the least in- 
structed places seem beyond their reach. The Baptist 
denomination resembles our own, in being more equally 
divided among the counties of England, though much 
weaker than ours in the manufacturing counties. In six 
of these, already named, we have 415 churches, while 
they number only 196. In several of the agricultural 
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^counties, their churched are more numerous than ottrs. 
But taking in the whole denomination^ it is less able than 
ours to enter upon an enlarged effort for evangelizing the 
country. This leads me to observe — 

2. That we have a number of churches, possessing 
sufficient means for carrying out the plan here suggested, 
so far at least as expense is concerned ; and since it is a 
fact that some of these are to be found in almost every 
one of the most unenlightened counties, it does seem as 
if God, by his providence, and by the circumstances of 
the times, were saying to those churches — " Be up, and 
be doing ; occupy till I come." No other denomination 
in the same districts are so well able to do so. 

3. Our denomination includes a greater number of 
regularly educated ministers than any other dissenting 
body ; and in the present inquiry this is no trifling consi* 
deration. If lay agency is to be really systematic and 
efficient, it must be regulated and orderly. If it is not to 
disturb, but to benefit and bless the churches, then is the 
r^ular pastorate essential to the right management of it ; 
and surely it is desirable, that the pastors be men whose 
attainments and experience shaU raise them above the lay 
agents, sufficiently to prevent assumption and collision. 
It is the more necessary that they should possess moral 
influence and power, as they disclaim all other. The 
Baptist churches are not only fewer than ours, but I 
believe they also have a smaller proportion of regular 
pastors, who give their undivided energies to the work of 
the ministry ; they have therefore less ability to control 
or manage such an agency. 

4. There is in our churches a spirit of eaergf ^nd 
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pnterprizc, which can accompHsh much, in any purpose to 
which it is rightly directed. 

5. Our churches and ministers have Hberty, the blessed 
liberty of tlie Gospel— liberty to act according to the will 
of their Divine Master, Consider this, ye churches of 
the Congregational order, whether Baptist or Peedobaptist. 
It is no common privilege, either as it concerns yourselves 
or others. Let it be shown, that it is our duty, as 
churches of Christ, believers in him, to act in a certain 
way ; and there is no law, no influence, within or without 
our denomination, to prevent us from acting to the full 
extent of our ability. Whatever we may lose, in the 
estimation of those who have placed themselves under 
human restriction, we gain in the enjoyment of this free- 
dom. How must it pain the ear of a pious clergyman, to 
hear the cry of ignorant and perishing villagers, to whom 
he cannot and dare not go and preach the Gospel. How 
many excellent Churchmen know, that thousands of their 
countrymen are spiritually destitute; but they cannot 
without inconsistency interfere to supply the necessity. 
It is considered presumptuous for a layman to act in such 
matters, without the sanction of the proper authorities. 
If this be denied, we ask, how many instances occur, in 
which either la3rmen or clergymen venture to send the 
Gospel into parishes occupied by worldly teachers ? And 
can this be according to the law of Christ? How can his 
command be obeyed — " go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature ?" Surely the mark of antichrist is stamped upon 
all those unhallowed restrictions, which render it impose 
siUe to do this. Let us be thankful that we are free ; 
but have we fully improved our freedom ? The wide and 
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desolate field is before us — ^we can go where we please; 
and preach where we please — we can visit the cottages of 
the poor, and even the mansions of the great are not 
inaccessible. There is " set before us an open door, 
which no man is able to shut ;" how great then is our 
responsibility ! what must be our guilt, if we refuse to 
enter in ! We are perhaps prone to boast of our liberty. 
It may be in a spirit of vaunting that we ufcy — " No 
diocesan bishop can prohibit us from pursuing plans of 
usefulness — no rector can threaten us with ecclesiastical 
penalties if we venture, without his leave, to teach his 
parishioners the truths of the Gospel — no Presbytery can 
suspend uii for doing good where we see occasion, or 
reprove us for irregular proceedings, while trying to save 
souls beyond its Presbyterian bounds." This is all true ; 
but the question returns — " What do ye more than 
others" — more than those whose privileges are less 
ample, their liberty more restricted, and their means of 
doing good much less abundant than yours? 

I have sometimes inquired — What would have been the 
present state of England, if the noble army of English 
martyrs, the men of renown, of whom their country was 
not worthy — the two thousand ejected ministers — had 
come into the possession of our privileges, our facilities, 
our repose from ecclesiastical tyranny and civil despotism ? 
Ah, methinks, no village would have remained in dark* 
ness ; no parish would have been entirely without the 
preaching of the Gospel. The men who could brave the 
loss of all things rather than bow the knee to Baal — who 
dared to continue feeding their little flocks at all hazards—^ 
if thei/ had obtained permission to go and to preach where 
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they pleased, would have carried the knowledge of Christ 
through the length and the breadth of the land. The inha* 
bitants of the city — the lonely dweller on the mountain 
and in the vale — ^would have heard from the lips of these 
devoted men the words of eternal life ; but persecuting 
lawSj dreary dungeons, and heavy fines, rendered this im- 
possible. And was not the fearful moral change that took 
place, in the generation after these men were silenced, a 
manifestation of God's righteous displeasure upon a nation 
that permitted such deeds of iniquity? May we not 
trace a great part of the spiritual ignorance now existing 
in rural districts, to the unscriptural act of uniformity ? 
Eighteen holy men were ejected from country parishes in 
a county where I once resided ; and, so far as information 
can be obtained on the subject, there has been no Gospel 
preacher in those churches to this day. It might be an 
inquiry of a painful, yet an instructive chiea'acter — ^what is 
the present condition of a hundred agricultural parishes in 
Devonshire, from which men of God were ejected by the 
act of 1662 ? Is there not reason to fear, that the inha* 
bitants are now suffering the deepest injury, from the 
d«ed enacted in the days of their forefathers ? That day 
only when all secrets shall be revealed, will unfold the 
eternal and awful consequences produced by that one act 
to millions of souls. In what way would the persecuted 
ministers have revenged the atrocity which drove them 
from their happy homes and their beloved flocks ? By 
trying to bring back the wanderers from God and from 
heaven. They did not retire from their work in idleness 
or disgust ; we know they did seek out other fields of 
labour where the arm of law might not reach them. But 
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they could hot accomplish what they wished. Our deno- 
mination, and that of the Baptists, have occupied nearly 
all the towns from which these good men were compelled 
to flee; this interesting and delightful fact I have ascer- 
tained by examining Calamy's account, and our recent 
Statistical Tables. But much work yet remains for us to 
do in hamlets and villages, which for 175 years have been 
without the blessing of a Gospel ministry. We live in 
days of liberty and peace; let us prove that we are 
the descendants of the men we have been speaking of, by 
manifesting a spirit of devotedness like theirs. Are there 
not some rich Nonconformists, enemies of oppression, 
whether civil or clerical, accustomed to eulogize the 
ejected ministers, who might send one or more lay agents 
into the very parishes where they laboured ? This would 
be a practical testimony of indignation at the injustice of 
their persecutors, as well asl a proof of real compassion for 
the moral desolations thus produced. And if the spirits 
of those just men, now made perfect, are at all acquainted 
with the a&irs of Christ's church on earth ; if they still 
recollect the much-loved spots where they lived, and 
laboured, and suffered ; will they not behold with deepest 
interest the standard of the cross once more erected there — 
will there not be joy among them over sinners brought to 
repentance, among the descendants of those very people^ 
whom they once instructed and blest ? Taking this view 
of the subject, do not we, as a denomination — as descend- 
ants and representatives of the Puritan Fathers — seem 
peculiarly called on thus to seek fellowship with, them I 
We are apt to boast of our doings, as compared with 
ministers and Christians of former days. Ah, who is there 
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among ud that suffer9 any thing worthy to be named, hi 
comparison with their sufferings? Which of us per^* 
veres amidst difficulties and privations Uke theirs ? How 
«hould we have acted in their circmnstances ? How 
would our people have acted in those persecuting times ? 
Let us yield to the claims that are niade upon us ; let us 
abound in the labours that are required of us ; lest it be 
laund, that in expressing admiration of our nonconforming 
ancestors, we are condemning ourselves. 

6. The last thing to be mentioned in this place, is the 
fadv that our influence has greatly increased within the 
last twenty or thirty years. I do not mean our political, but 
our moral influence. There was a time, when our ex- 
istence was. hardly known to the great majority of the 
defgy and aristocracy. Even the best-informed and best- 
educated friends of civil and religious liberty, among the 
higher classes, knew very Uttle of the sect of Independents. 
They did not know that we had an educated and regular 
ministry — they did not know that we had nearly 3000 
eongr^ations in England and Wales — nor were they 
aware, that we were the constant and zealous friends of a 
non-sectarian education, and every other measure of liberal 
and enlightened policy. Some extraordinary discoveries 
have been made by these men. They now see, and feel, 
and know, that we have an influence, which, according as 
it is employed in a right or a wrong direction, may mate- 
-riaUy tend to the benefit or the injury of society. We 
may be disliked, but we cannot now be despised. The 
events of the last ten years have thrown great light on 
the character and comparative strength of parties, and 
> we had nothing to fear from the light We were willing 
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to come to it, that our deeds might be manifest, W6 
desired nothing more than a full investigation of all our 
principles, whether doctrinal or ecclesiastical ; and it is a 
matter of no trifling importance, that the liberal part of the 
Jaity of the Church of England should know us as we 
really are. There is such a spirit of misrepresentation 
abroad, so many calumnies are propagated, in circles 
where direct refutation of those calumnies can find no 
entrance, that our only defence consists in the difiiision 
of correct knowledge respecting our real character. It 
rests then with ourselves, whether our influence shall 
still continue 'to increase, I have no doubt that a general 
and well-managed system of lay agency would extend this 
moral power to a degree far beyond our present calcula- 
tions. The men sent forth by individual churches "would 
yet be recognized as a part of the general body. They 
would be able to satisfy the inquiries of any who might 
ask them respecting our principles. This would greatly 
tend to the lessening of prejudice, where at present it 
prevails so lamentably, because it is founded on ignorance. 
There is such a thing as public opinion. It may be tran- 
siently affected by the strife of tongues, but permanently 
by the doings of the various sects alone. By well-doing 
we shall put to silence the. ignorance of foolish men. To 
allow other denominations to out-work us, is the surest 
way to lose the bold on public opinion which we already 
have. We should then deserve the reproach, which, with- 
out doubt, would be addressed to us — ' You make great 
lamentations as to the spiritual destitution of many places, 
and strong declarations as to the efiiciency of the voluntary 
j)rinciple, which is in full operation among you — you 
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have made great effortd in seasons of oppression, eveit 
when youf means and opportunities were few ; but now 
in the race of Christian enterprise we see otherd getting 
before you — their zeal and their liberality excel yours, and 
had they ytmr freedom from ecclesiastical restrictions, they 
would leave you still farther behind/ Let us then be 
careful to retain the high ground we at present Occupy* 
No enemy can drive us from it, while we are faithful 
to our principles and to ourselves— let us not therefore 
betray our own cause. 

Various other subordinate reasons might be enu- 
merated, why our denomination in particular should 
make increased efforts for the evangelization of England. 
But there are higher considerations to which we can 
appeal — considerations, too, which are of equal weight 
with all the true disciples of Christ, by whatever name 
they are called ; to these I now intreat the calm and 
candid attention of our churches. 

This is confessedly the most important part of the whole 
inquiry; for^ unless we lay a foundation in the great 
principles — unless the constraining motives be love and 
obedience to Christ — the very best plan will prove abor-? 
tive — the most plausible scheme will fail in the execution 
— and the evil (so far as we are concerned) will remain 
undiminished. I feel the responsibility of the present at- 
tempt to impress the minds of my brethren in the ministry, 
as well as of the members of our churches, with right views 
on this momentous subject. I dread lest I should have 
Qver-rated my own ability in making the attempt at all — 
still more in bringing forward the present plan. I trem- 
ble lest I should under-rate either the evil to be removed 
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or the obligations under which Christ's people are laid 
to apply a pemedy. Can I do better, can I act more 
wisely, than by drawing my weapons from the armoury of 
Grod's word, and enforcing my appeals, on the ground of 
divine authority ? Is there any mode of urging instant 
attention to the subject so likely to succeed as a direct 
application of the great principles of that blessed Gos- 
pel, on which we rest all our hopes of salvation 7 To 
the real Christian, this must ever be the most satisfactory 
method of convincing his judgment, and affecting his 
heart. The plain commands and the solemn warnings of 
our Divine Mastei* throw far into the shade all the argu- 
ments derived from mere expediency, or the advancement 
of sectarian interests. Instead, however, of entering at 
large, upon a subject which would occupy more space than 
would be suitable or convenient in the present paper — I 
prefer to dwell more particularly on one or two passages 
which a^ppear to me particularly instructive with reference 
to the branch of duty under consideration. 

And first, I will mention Luke, xiv. 21, 23 — *' The 
Lord said unto the servant, go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and 
the maimed, and the halt, and the blind — Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled." We all know, that the parable of 
the great supper had a primary reference to the rejec- 
tion of the Gospel by the Jews, and its consequent re- 
moval from them to the Gentile nations. But it can be 
no accommodation, to consider it as a directory for the 
servants of Christ in every age ; for is it not the very 
employment to which they are called, to carry out his 
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designs of mercy to the Gentiles to their full extent t 
And there are two or three points, in which it does 
seem peculiarly applicable to the work of evangelists, or 
other agents besides those statedly engaged in the mi- 
nistry of the word. If pastors do their duty to their own 
flocks — ^preparing for them things new and old— teaching 
the young and visiting the sick — ^they cannot go far from 
home ; their visits to the lanes, the highways and hedges^ 
must be very limited. If the work is to be done, it must 
be by another set of servants, other agents, who have no 
such onerous duties to discharge. The command too is 
so framed as to rebuke the spirit of procrastination — " Go 
out quickly," the feast is ready, the people are perishing — 
go instantly, lest they die before you reach them. The 
lanes of the crowded dty — the abodes of wretchedness, 
of penury and filth — go quickly, and set before their squa- 
lid inmates the salvation of Christ But think not this 
enough. In the highways and hedges, there are wanderers 
ignorant and unhappy — ^vagrants without a home. They 
have not even the cheerless cover of the garret or the 
cellar to protect them — they have no shelter from the 
tempest, no shade from the sun — exposed alike to the 
summer heat and to the winter snow. The whole of the 
figures employed seem intended to excite compassion-^to 
present a picture of danger, want, and sufiering; and 
this, we apprehend, is the very object to be accomplished, 
if we would eflfectually arouse our churches to the efforts 
proposed. In its literal meaning, the above description 
is altogether inapplicable to the state of our agricultural 
population. The cottages of our peasantry and the more 
substantial dwellings of our farmers have furnislied many 
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a theme for the poet and the painter ; while, perhaps, 
even the Christian moralist has been too easily satisfied 
with that which is so pleasant to the eye. But we must 
look at the inhabitants, those at least who have not yet 
heard the gracious invitation, as destitute of every ele- 
ment of true happiness — liable, even amidst those smil- 
ing scenes, to sorrow and suffering, yet altogether ignorant 
where comfort may be found ; in a state of enmity and 
disobedience to him who crowns the year with his good-» 
ness ; hastening away from the abodes, which to us appear 
so peaceful and so joyous, to a condition of dark and 
unmingled misery. Surely then the strongest figures used 
are but a faint shadow of the reality ; and the most yearn- 
ing compassion with which we should contemplate a mul- 
titude of maimed and houseless outcasts, is too feeble for 
the condition of those on whose behalf we plead. " Go 
out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in." A strange expression, but yet strikingly adapted 
to silence obje(;tion and put indolence to shame. It 
evidently implies that difficulties would be met with — 
that strenuous exertions must be made. We know the 
obduracy, and the awful condemnation, of those who had 
been long invited, and yet deliberately refused. But would 
it not be different with the wanderers, unexpectedly 
honoured with such an invitation ? Would it not be an 
easy and a delightful task, to bid the hungry to a feast, 
and direct the naked where to find a garment? Had 
such been the case^ why speak of compulsion ? But in 
this instance, as in every other, the direction is exactly 
adapted to the real nature of the duty. Our Master 
knows the sinner's enmity to God — how blind he is to 
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1iis own misery and danger — how slow of heart to believe 
all that his servants have to tell ! They may be suspected, 
misrepresented, opposed, or despised: but are they on 
this account to leave poor blinded sinners to their fate ? 
Nay, rather the difficulty ought to increase their earnest- 
ness, and fill their mouths with arguments. Their task is not 
to be performed once only, but repeated till it be sue- 
cessfol^not with the cold formality of an official intima- 
tion, but with the zeal and ardour of a servant who loves 
his Lord ; who warmly enters into his views, and himself 
feels deeply for the obstinate infatuation that would reject 
his message. He considers it infinite condescension to 
make him the agent in such a work of love ; and anxious 
to attain the object for which he is sent, he patiently 
removes mistakes, repels objections, and presses on the 
sinner's conscience the claims of a crucified Saviour. 
" Being aflFectionately desirous " of those whom he ad- 
dresses, he studies the art of persuasion — " Knowing the 
terror of the Lord, we persuade men." There is the ur- 
gency of expostulation appealing to self-interest — "Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not bread, 
and your labour for that which satisfieth not ? " There is 
the urgency of imploring earnestness — " We pray you in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." There is the 
importunity of heartfelt compassion, for the ruin involved 
in a rejection of the oflFered boon — " Why will ye die, O 
house of Israel ?" Such is the compulsion to be employed, 
and which alone we can expect God to bless. But does 
the term point out the duty merely of ministers, or evan» 
gelists, or other agents, actually sent to convey the glad 
tidings to the perishing ? Is not this same spirit of com- 
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pulsion — a holy determination to save the lost— to actuate 
all our deliberations, and direct all our proceedingSj in 
reference to the ignorant around us ? Shall we sit still 
till they come soliciting our aid ? Shall we content our« 
selves with using ordinary means, when we know that 
multitudes are entirely beyond their reach? Shall w« 
not rather exercise our ingenuity in devising, and vary- 
ing, and amplifying our plans, till we are assured that 
they embrace every locality, and really bear upon ^very 
class of society within the borders of our land ? For. what 
is the end proposed ? — " That my house may be filled." 
Nothing less than this can correspond with the predicted 
efficacy of the Redeemer's sacrifice — " He shall see of 
the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied." All that is 
provicbd in the way of instruction — aU the pastors and 
teachers given to his church — all that he expects to be 
done by the people whom he has purchased with his own 
blood — all has a direct bearing on this ultimate design of 
infinite love — " That my house may be filled." No other 
limitation is to be made in the execution of the work — 
no other design is to be thought of. It is not the a^an- 
-dizement of a sect — ^it is not the erection of a dbuxch or 
a chapel, and getting it filled — not the interest of a party. 
The Lord says, " That my house may bo filled," — not 
any particular house on earth, for who shall presume to 
point it out, and say, " The temple of the Lord» the 
temple of the Lord are these ?" It must be bis residence 
above, the house of many mansions ; and can one deno- 
mination of Christians fill that house ? Alas ! there would 
be many empty places if it were left to the best and 
purest church on earth to fill the mansions of glory. 
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Liet it be oar ambitioo to iayite as niaaT«8 we. can to 
enter those Uest abodes^ and uiifeigiiedly shaiU we. lejoice 
to see others successful in the same great .\rork« We 
care not who they are ; if thfty have fant the spirit^ an4 
seek to promote the glory of Christ, we bid tliem 
" God speed." 

All thk is admitted. I am but echoing the senti* 
meats of many who have aighed and cried for the guilt 
and ignorance of their countrymen.; and yet . there must 
be neglect somewhere— the work is not doner the mes- 
sage is not delivered. There are thousands, tens of thou* 
sands in our land, who have never heard it.. Many of 
these persons doubtless have it in the Bible» but no. one 
has gone to ask them, " Understandest thou what thoU 
readest ?" Again I repeat it„ no one has compelled them 
to partake the bounty, displayed as it is on a scale of 
heavenly magnificence. I am not affixing^ the blame to 
any particular part of the professing church of Christ : 
they are all guiby in a degree proportioned to their 
several ability; but sweepiiig remarks make in general 
very little impression ; many will acquiesce in their cor- 
rectness as affecting a lai^e umnber of other persona, while 
their own consciences remaia untouched* There is a 
remarkable passage in the Book of Proverbs, whidi, it 
appears to me, demands the serioua consideration: of ail 
who bear the Christian name, in connection, I mean,, with 
the subject before us. It is ia the .» 24th chapter, the 
1 1th and 12th verses — " If thou forbear to deliver them 
that are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be 
slain; if thou sayest. Behold, we knew it not ;^' doth not 
he that pondereth the heart consider it?, and he that 
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keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it, and shall not he 
render to every man according to his works?" If it be 
true that these words have a primary reference to tem- 
poral dangers and calamities, they must acquire tenfold 
strength, when applied to the condition of the never- 
dying soul. We have here an address^ not to a commu- 
nity, but to an individual. It will not avail for any one to 
shelter himself under the church or the denomination to 
which he belongs; and because they have been more 
zealous than others, to hold himself guiltless, though indi- 
dually he has taken no part in the work. Neither must 
he seek a covert for his personal indolence and coldness, 
in the fact that all around him are indolent and cold. 
The appeal is too simple to be misunderstood — so pointed, 
that it cannot be escaped ; and seems to refer not so 
much to excuses openly brought forward, as to secret 
workings of the mind, detected and exposed by the heart- 
searching God. 

We have here an illustration of the dangerous circum- 
stances in which every impenitent sinner is placed, alto- 
gether different from that already considered, yet, if 
possible, more affecting and impressive. They are not 
left to perish by the slow progress of disease or want, but 
are actually on their way to the place of execution — 
" they are drawn unto death;" and while they are 
every moment approaching nearer to the fatal spot, we 
have yet to decide on the best means of delivering them ! 
We have not yet even told them of the destruction that 
awaits them! The very necessity for the inquiry we 
are now making, proves what is the real state of the case. 
*' They are ready to be slain," and we have forborne to 
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interfere. " If thou sayest, behold we knew it not ;" ah I 
this cannot have been spoken in the ear of a fellow-crea« 
ture. In general terms we confess the fact, and our 
knowledge of it too ; but, as individuals, we have failed 
to act upon the knowledge thus possessed. We did 
know that multitudes were in danger, but they were not 
actually before our eyes, or their case was not particularly 
pressed upon our attention; no specific plan was laid 
before us — no one took the lead — it did not seem within 
our province — ^we thought it was in vain for us to attempt 
it — ^we had other things to attend to ; we left this work to 
the Home Missionary Society, or we rested in a vague 
and indefinite persuasion, that somehow or other it would 
be done. Are not such the thoughts with which many 
have soothed their conscience ? — but are they sufficient 
to clear them? O no 1 " If thou forbear to deliver." If 
we have the opportunity to be instrumental in deliver^ 
ing one perishing sinner, and forbear to do it, we are 
guilty. Those who are ready to be slain, are not all out 
of our sight or beyond the reach of our. voice. Within 
the same street, under the very same roof, there may be 
a sinner ready to perish. Can we say of him, " Behold we 
knew it not ? " It will be no palliation of our negligence, 
that our church was large and prosperous — 4hat our 
denomination was strong and influential. Again, the ques- 
tion returns to each one of us, dost thou forbear to use 
all the means afforded thee for rescuing those, of whom 
it may truly be said, that there is but a step between them 
and death? Our churches do possess the means — ^they 
have both the men and the money required, if they were 
only roused to a conviction of their duty. But this convic* 
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tion must be fdt by us as iniividmU* We bave the promise, 
too, of th« Holy Spirit's aid. What more do -we need? 
Ah ! it is love to Christ, and love to. souk, in >vhich we 
are deficient r and sUrely this is a crmunal deficiency in 
those vho owe their own deliverance from death to that 
very Cbspel which alone can bring deliverance to others 
yet in danger. 

But, whatever be the occasion of our holding back, 
whether it be a feeble sense of our own obligations, or im- 
perfect vieNi^ of tiic duty they i»volve-r-whether it be world- 
ly-mtndedness,'Or fear, or parsimony, or indulged indolence 
•-^whatever be the csfuse of our indifference, we are told 
of One who is not indififereut*'^'^ Doth not he that pon- 
dereth the heart consider it ?" He weighs oar excuses*-^ 
He examines our motives— ^He appreciates neglected op- 
porttimties*-^He pondera the whbie matter-^He takes 
into eiecoimt our oircmnstanoes in life, our ta:lents, the 
amount of our property^ our gifts, whether natural or 
acquired. He will danand a' reckoning, not of i what one 
denomination oranother does for his cansifc but whatsv^ 
indmdiud'^ves ; or rather, how^ muck every one keeps 
back, of time, and energws^ and > infiuence, and moneyi 
which might have beeiK employed in saving souLs from 
death; Ahi is it really so f How needful that each 
should ttjtamindhimseif; and^irhat reason will he find for 
humble, penitential application to that blood which 'alone 
cleaisseth from .secret sins 1 We may well be a^x>fiisbed 
tfaat-Qiod '^forbe^^" to cut us dowti ascumberers of the 
ground; His sparing goodness calls on us, too, to 
^' ponder" our past unfruitfuln^ss, and with deep con- 
•tritiou to look to Him who *' giveth more grace," remem*- 
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bering that the only proof of sincerity is to do works 
•' meet for repentance." 

Some» after all, may say, ' We really can do no more ; 
we have gone as far as our circumstances justify, in yield- 
ing to the numerous claims made upon us — we must 
be excused from yielding to another, even in behalf of 
our perishing fellow-countrymen.' If such declarations 
should be made, it is not for us to deny their truth. — 
They may €ome from the lips of some devoted servant of 
Christy who is grieved at being compelled to utter them. 
But we fear that the persons in such a situation are only 
the exceptions, and even they may use their influence 
with others, whose past conduct affords them no such 
plea. We now, however, address t^ose who, though 
conscious they might do more, yet feel no disposition 
to make tiie attempt. Let them seriously consider the 
threatening denounced against all who neglect the 
duty enjoined. They can neither dispute the authwity 
of Him who speaks, nor his right to judge the despisers 
of his law. " Shall he not render to every man according to 
his works ?*' But some professor of religion may be ready 
to say — ' Surely no such threatening can apply to be- 
lievers in Christ ? Are they not justified freely, and what 
have they to fear from the righteous retribution of God ?' 
Perhaps few will give utterance to these ideas; but we 
cannot doubt that many permit thern^to operate most in-r 
juriously on their minds ; and hence it is that such warn- 
ings do not make on the minds of professing Christiana that 
salutary impression, which they ought to make, nor stir up 
even the sincere disciples of Christ to greater watchfulness 
a|id more diligent attention to duty. Certainly the doc* 
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trines of grace were never intended to encourage indolence; 
assuredly the sheep of Christ are not to presume that 
because in his care they are safe for eternity, they are 
exempt from the full discharge of any duty. We stay 
not to point out the Antinomian tendency concealed 
in the very thought ; but what right has any one to con- 
clude that he is justified by faith — what evidence can he 
show of discipleship to Christ, if he wilfully neglect the 
duty in question ? Attention to it is as much required as 
love to God ; for love to our neighbour is as essential as 
obedience to the first and great commandment. It is 
strange that any argument should be necessary to sustain 
a truth so obvious ; and yet I fear there are Christians 
who would acknowledge the inconsistency of breaking 
other commands, would admit that such disobedience 
indicated a declining and a dangerous state of mind — who 
yet make no confession of guilt, and see no reason for hu- 
miliation, while they " forbear to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be slain." 
In what other way can we account for the present state of 
things in pur villages and rural districts, to say nothing of 
our populous towns ? Can it be, that while other com- 
mands are viewed as personally directed, and demanding 
individual obedience, injunctions like the one we have 
been considering are supposed to concern only churches 
as such,' or a denomination at large?.. Is the duty thus 
contemplated so entirely of an aggregate nature that indi- 
vidual responsibility is overlooked — so that in short what 
is admitted to be binding on all, is discharged by none ? 
There are few who decline it altogether ; there are Chris- 
tians who support their pastor, and provide free sittings 
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for the poor — ^who subscribe to Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies^ and give an annual sum to the County 
Association — ^but still we must inquire, are they really 
doing all they can ? or do the means employed by them 
reach the case of all those who are ready to be slain ? Is 
there no other plan they can devise, nor any other agency 
they can put in requisition, to accomplish their deliver- 
ance. Already I have ui^ed upon Christians the duty 
of personal labour — direct efforts for the conversion of 
sinners ; and such efforts require undoubtedly a much 
greater exercise of self-denial, than those which are made 
through the medium of others ; but it is to those of this 
latter class that I now more particularly refer. We must 
keep in view the great purpose for which we have ourselves 
obtained mercy. To relieve the miseries of others is uni- 
versally allowed to be incumbent on all ; and the recep- 
tion of Christ's Gospel, instead of exonerating the believer 
from previous responsibilities, adds to their, number, and 
mukiplies the motives that should induce him to discharge 
them. Of course, also, his guilt is proportionably aggra- 
vated, if he neglect them ; so that a profession which 
implies the hope of salvation through the free mercy and 
grace of God, instead of disarming his threatenings, only 
renders them more dreadful, if his plain commands are 
disregarded. . " Shall he not render to every man accord- 
ing to his works?", 

But taking the lowest ground : supposing the threat- 
ening, mercifully restricted to the present life, it is evident 
that in some way or other there will be retribution. . If the 
blame is to rest on certain churches, or on a denomination, 
as a body professing submission to the authority of Christ, 
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then a6sure<&y:that colleetive body will 'feel Divine dis- 
pleasure. And have not tife felt this already? Must we 
not acknowledge the prevalence of a worldly spirit, the 
inordinate love of earthly things^-^is there not in some of 
our churches, .a formality, a deadness, an inefficiency, 
which prove the withboldislg ei Divine influence, and call 
for deep humiliation before ^ an offended God? But does 
he not even now carry out his tbreatemi%s a^nst indivi« 
duals also ? If it be true that " he who watereth shall be 
watered also himself "—^if it be a fact, that to seek from 
right motives the spiritual good of others, draws out the best 
affections ot the heart, and promotes the healthful exer^ 
cise of all the renewed functions, then must the converse 
proposition be equally true. The man who does not 
water others will be himself «nblest. If he "withhold 
^od from them to whom it is due, when it is in the 
powef of his hand to do it," will not God " send leanness 
into his soul?" If he consider the danger and the misery 
of others as unworthy of his donsideration or sympathy, 
can he expect that the Lord will lift up his countenance 
upon him and give him peace ? Such a man rather vege^ 
tates than lives ; his progress is so slow that few can per- 
ceive it. As for the assuranee of faith and hope, he 
knows not (experimentally at least) what it means. Is 
not God rendering to that man accordii^ to his works ? 

But in another way retribution often overtakes un- 
faithful professors-^namdy, ill withholding from their 
families the blessings of salvation. I greatly fear that we 
may trace the ii^ligion of many children of pious: parents 
. to a neglect of t^ duty referred to. We often lament, 
, while 'wte are at a loss to eiqplain, the numerous instanees 
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in which they forsake the God of their fatheris. Far be 
it from me, to pronounce condemnation on all ; but, 
from personal observation, I am decidedly convinced that, 
with* many>'^the case is as I have stated it. The parents 
have hat been faithful in dispensing to liieir Mlow-crcai 
tures the blessings bestowed on themselves — they have 
not displayed before their children the practical effects of 
Christian principle — they have not shewn tlie real nature 
of Christian love, which desires the salvation of all men; 
and constrains V to the use of all suitable means ^for its 
accomplishment. While instructing their children, in the 
ruined state of man, and the efficacy of the Saviour's 
work, they have not proved the sincerity of their own be* 
lief, by showing equal concern for the instruction of others 
in the same great truths. Nay, it may have even hap- 
pened that, in their children's hearing, they may have 
spoken slightingly of some humble village-preacher, or 
zealous tract<^stributor; and such things are not for- 
gotten by their dsildren ; they are too much in accordance 
with their feelings and inclinations, sts well as the opinions 
of a rworM with .'^Rdiich they are compelled to mingle. Such 
parents may desire to cherish good principlesi in the 
hearts of their children, but they are taking the most 
effectual miethod to destroy them. Can they expect the 
Spirit iDi God ta countenact the natuaal consequences of 
their sin? :We might without presumption anticipiate an 
abuadantiout-pouring of bis influence on the children of 
the church; were pairenti: zealously, conscientiously attend^^ 
ing to' all k&owxi duty. . But Gtid still ss^s, " Them that 
honour me, I will honour ;'' and many and various are 
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the ways in which he '' renders to every man according 
to his works." 

There is, however, yet another a£Fecting consideration 
introduced into the passage we have adverted to. " He 
that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it?" This must 
come home to the heart of every true Christian. But can 
it be possible, that one who has trembled for his own 
soul, should be careless of the souls of others ? That he 
who has found rest for his soul in Christ alone — who 
is every hour indebted for his safety to the . continued 
grace of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the 
ever blessed God — should behold with unconcern the 
souls that are not thus " bound up in the bundle of life/' 
but " without Christ, having no hope, and without God 
in the world?" It is supposed to be possible, or why the 
language before us? Reader, are you so ungrateful, so 
selfish, and does God huow it ? Does He from whom alone 
Cometh your salvation know that your conscience wit- 
nesses to many duties neglected, and the claims of perishing 
men disregarded? " Beloved, if our heart condemn us, 
God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things* 
If our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence 
toward God." 

And what more can we say ? How numerous and how 
powerful are the arguments for immediate action! how 
urgent and how imperative the claims presented to 
us ! That there is spiritual destitution^ no one denies. 
Sufficient facts have been produced, on which our 
belief of this may be immovably fixed. At the very 
moment when this meets the reader's eye, millions are 
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perishing for lack of Christian instruction; and these 
multitudes are not inhabitants of another hemisphere^ 
but our countrymen, many of them in the same county 
with ourselves — perhaps, within an hour's journey of our 
home; and though we. have attempted to show that 
every individual Christian is bound to seek the deliver* 
ance of the perishing, we have seen that the denomination 
to which we belong is peculiarly called on in the present 
emergency. The large and yet uncultivated field is open 
and accessible to us : if we neglect to enter it, we en- 
danger our own happiness and prosperity, as well as the 
souls of others. The honour and consistency of the body 
to which we belong — the prosperity of our respective 
churches— the peace of our own souls, and the spiritual 
interests of our children — all unite with love to God, and 
love to our country, in urging us to " work while it is 
called to-day, because the night cometh, when no man 
can work." The certainty of success, too, is joined with 
the admonition to persevering diligence ; — " therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.'' 

The subject I must now leave with my brethren. I 
cannot but feel what a responsibility I incur, if these 
appeals sht>uld ever reach them. Whatever plan of lay 
agency be devised, its right management must essentially 
depend on the personal exertions of my beloved fellow- 
labourers in the ministry ; and I would venture to urge 
on them, what I feel it necessary to urge upon myself, a 
frequent realizing of that account which we must render 
to our Lord and Master. Our timei our tsjents, our 
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infliiei]0ce« are, in a peculiar sense, his ; be has committed 
to us our invaluable cbarge, and we as well as Others 
shall receive according to our works. Our work is great-^ 
very great — it is connected with both worlds'^^^it involves 
our own salvation, and that of multitudes besides. We 
stand in the front of the battle^ in the most co^nspicuous 
place. Should we faU, how great the triumph of the 
enemy- 1 Should we fail in performing our duty, how 
many will be kept from doing theirs ! How suitable the 
admonition addressed to every minister of Christ : " Be 
thou an example to the bdievers." The urgency of our 
appeals to them must be sustained by sacred fervour in 
ourselves* Shall we call on them for sympatJiy with their 
perishing countrymen, and shall we not display equal 
compassion ? Shall we excite them to zealous activity in 
this good cause, while we ourselves are mere officii or 
literary loiterers ? Shall we admonish them to connect 
prayer with every eflfbrt, and not be men of prayer our* 
selves? Shall we entreat them to " be instant in season 
and out of season," while we show them not a pattern of 
seeldng out and seizing every opportunity of doing good ? 
I^et God be our witness, that we say nothing to enforce 
duty on the people, which we have not first laboured to 
impress upon our own hearts. If they have responsibili- 
ties, ours are still greater, and so are the efibrts justly 
expected from us ; and . if some of us are now very ur- 
gent for their assistance on behalf of their fellow-country* 
men, it is not to lessen our labours, but because we find these 
to be totally inadequate to the work. .We are convinced, 
that if our churches do Init enter heartily into it, they will 
be recompensed by a greater blessing attending our pas- 
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toral instructions. If« after all, they will not take up the 
matter — though their duty is pointed out — when various 
plans are suggested, which are known to be practicable — 
when the subject has been pressed upon them, collectively 
and individually — if they will yet forget what they owe to 
God, to their pastors, and to one another — ^what can we 
do, but leave them with Him who pondereth the heart ; 
and with greater importunity at his throne, implore for 
them another mind — a baptism with the spirit of Him, 
who " went about doing good " — whose meat it was, to do 
the will of his Father — ^and whose love to them seems to 
produce so little love to Him. 

Soon will the present generation pass away. It will be 
known in the last great day, how many have perished 
through our neglect. Pastors and people think of this — 
let the thought have its proper influence upon your con- 
duct, and the spiritual destitution of the land of our 
fathers will be speedily and abundantly supplied. 
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Note I. Page 23. 

LONDON CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 

SOCIETY. 

' . • 

The above institution has furnished an excellent ex- 
ample of systematic and zealous effort to the Christians 
of other towns who desire the instruction of the inhabi- 
tants of the " streets and lanes of the city" in which they 
dwell. Indeed there is no circumstance that more clearly 
intimates the vitality of the churches in London^ who 
enter heartily into this work of enlightened benevolence^ 
than their persevering and extended attempts to do 
good by personal exertion. The members of a Christian 
dmrch may contribute liberally of their property to reli- 
gious institutions, for nothing is more easy to some per- 
sons than to give money, if personal services are not 
required; but to give time and energies as well as property, 
and to exercise self-denial in visiting the habitations of 
the ignorant and vicious, indicates a more healthy state of 
things in the metropolitan churches than some have been 
disposed to admit. This branch of lay agency is evidently 
most important, both to London *and to the churches 
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taking an interest in its continuance and extension. The 
good effected in churches, when a number of its zealous and 
consistent members engage in thb service, is incalculable. 
It is found in this case, as well as in many others of a 
kindred nature, that " it is more blessed to give than to 
receive." The last Report gives the following result of 
the Society's labours for the year ending May, 1839. 
See page 5. 

Preaching 



Associations. Visiters, and Prayer 

Stations. 



London (City) 
Finsbory • • . • 
Mary-le-bonne 
Westminster. • 
Tower Hamlets 
Southwark • 
Lambeth • • - 
Greenwich • 
Suburban • - • 



Total 



12 

12 

4 

4 

26 

12 

10 

4 

13 



246 
301 

66 
106 
650 
306 
116 

93 
142 



.. 19 .. 




.. 12 .. 




.. 1 .. 




.. 3 .. 




. , 28 . . 




. . 25 .. 




., 3 . 


• • 


.. 6 . 


» • • 


.. 19 . 


■ 



Families 
visited. 

7,150 

8,032 

1,955 

1^945 

15,448 

,7,491 

3,594 

2,930 

4.825 



97 2,026 116 53,370 cbn- 

taiDing-, probably, 267,000 individuals. 



The Report adds — " Closely connected with this system 
of visitation is the establishment of cottage lectures and 
prayers-meetings in the immediate neighbourhoods of the 
poor:-«-l 16 such stations are at present occupied, at which 
more than 10,000 religious services were held during the 
past year; the attendance at each service varying from 
ten to forty persons." 
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The London " City Mission" states in its last Report 
that, among the vastpopulc^tion of the metropolis, the 
Society has fifty missionaries at work — that they have 
circulated, during the year, 223,056 publications of the 
" Religious Tract Society." The income of the insti- 
tijition> for the year, has been £4,820 8 5J. 

In Birmingham and in Manchester, zealous efforts are 
being made by private Christians and missionaries to diffuse 
the knowledge of Divine truth. In the latter town espe- 
cially, a large number of agents are employed in this 
work, and it is said, with considerable success. It is to 
be hoped, that while private Christians are sustaining by 
personal efforts Christian Instruction Societies in every 
locality,, no town containing 20,000 inhabitants and up- 
wards will be without one, or two* or more paid agents, 
whose whole time and energies can be devoted to the 
work of evangelical instruction from house to house. 
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NOTE IL p. 33. 



Agricultural Countiea. 



Bedfordshire 



Buckin gham shire • 
Cambridgeshire • 



Population in 
1831. 



Devonshire 
Dorsetshire 



Essex 



Hampshire 



Herefordshire • • • • 
Hertfordshire • » • • 
Huntingdonshire • • 
Leicestershire • • • • 
Northamptonshire . 



Oxfordshire 
Shropshire 
Sussex • • • • 



Wiltshire 



95,383 
146,529 
143,755 
494,168 
159,252 
317,237 
314,313 
110,976 
143,341 

53,149 
197,003 
179,276 
151,726 
222,503 
272,328 
239,181 
3,240,120 



Wesleyan 
Methodists 
in Society. 



301 



1,208 
927 
5,617 
2,397 
2,248 
1,828 



306 



517 



300 



1,681 
2,736 
2,685 
1,798 
1,040 
1,501 



Baptist 
Churches. 



Ck>mmu- 
xucants. 



27,090 



33 



42 



41 



52 



1,153 
2,926 



924 



1,823 



10 


502 


35 


1.149 


37 


2,589 


14 


518 


18 


1,119 


15 


201 


41 


4,837 


46 


2,029 


15 


590 


22 


662 


16 


716 


49 


2,392 


486 


24,184* 



* The returns of members in the Baptist Churches are very imperfect. 
The above numbers are from the Ueport of the Baptist Union for 1838. 
In that list, 201 of the above churches eire no returns of members. If 
ooly thirty members should be allowed for each church, that would make 
6000 additionaL-total 30,000. The Methodists in general return all 
their members in society. 
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NOTE III. p. 74.— Table, No. 2. 



No. of 
Vnetin 
a. T. So- 
ciety lilt 


NAME OP TRACT. 


NUMBER OF DISTRICTS. | 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1^ 

/ 


8 


9 


10 


n 


5 




X 






X 














10 






X 






X 










23 


' 




X 


















X 


25 


Dialogue on Regeneration. 






X 






X 












30 


On the third Commandment. 








X 






X 










39 
55 








X 














X 














X 






X 






65 




X 






X 














76 










X 














X 


79 


X 










X 










• 87 




X 










X 








98 








X 








X 










99 








X 














X 




101 








X 


X 
















120 




X 












X 


X 








135 














X 










146 




1 

1 








X 


X 










157 


















X 








184 




X 
















X 






200 




X 
















X 






210 






X 




















236 






X 










X 








242 










|x 










265 














X 










280 




X 














X 






310 






X 






X 














315 
















X 


X 






' 


320 


















X 








346 




















X 




347 


















X 






500 










X 














X 


520 




















X 


X 




1 530 






















X 



EXPLANATION 



OF 



THE TRACT LENDING TABLES- 



A CASE supposed. — A church forms a Tract Lending 
Society, and prevails on twenty-four of its members to 
engage in the duty. A part of a town (if large) is divided 
into ten or twelve districts of twenty-five families each. 

Tahk, No, 1 — Contains the name of each lender of 
tracts, from district No. 1, to district No. 11 : — also 
names of the districts in the towns which belong to each 
visiter. The column with dates — the number of the 
tract sent out on the day marked at the head of the 
column — the dates are marked every fourteen days. The 
dates are marked for three months, but a large page can 
be ruled for two years, without any difficulty. When, how- 
ever, the number of entries becomes great, and time is taken 
up in glancing the eye along each line to see if a certain 
number has been in a particular district — the table 
No. 2 is annexed, as at once a check, and an easier mode 
of ascertaining in what districts a given tract has been, or 
not been, lent. 
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Table, No, 2.— The first column is for the No. in 
the list of the Religious Tract Society. The second is 
the name of the tract, which is not essential, but sometimes 
useful. The third column contains the numbers of the 
districts, from No. 1 to No. 11. On giving out a parcel 
of tracts to the visiters, the number is marked thus x . 
Under the number of the district, as No. 65, given out 
June 4, for district No. 1, is marked thus x . When it 
is returned to the dep6t by the lender, and a fresh supply 
is to be prepared for a future issue, the eye at once sees 
under district No. 1, that 65 has been in it already, and 
is given to the lender for district 4, and marked again 
with a X . Thus, as the tracts are brought in, they are 
arranged and prepared for fresh districts. If only twelve 
districts, only twelve columns are required for each No. 
so that the eye can easily see where each parcel of tracts 
has been. In ten minutes they can be entered in the 
proper places. The arranging of the tracts, after coming 
in, perhaps in confusion, and great varieties in one bundle, 
is the most tedious part of the business. For twelve 
districts of twenty-five families in each, sixty parcels 
of forty tracts in each will be required to begin with, 
and twelve fresh parcels every six months will be ne- 
cessary to keep up a proper supply. The list of tracts 
in the second table is merely a specimen. A folio sheet 
might be used, and ruled properly, would give room for 
two hundred kinds of tracts, and serve for several years. 
A booh, however, is more desirable. The above plan 
has been acted upon for fifteen years without any con- 
fusion. 



Note IV, Page 76. 



MATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS. 



The first of the following statements is from the pen 
of a Christian lady in London, who has taken a warm 
interest in the establishment and success of Maternal 
Associations. The estimate she has formed of their 
utility and importance appears, from the second com- 
munication, which is from a lady in the country, not 
to be too great. I give these statements as furnish- 
ing more particulars respecting the design and effects 
of Maternal Associations in England than have yet 
appeared, and for the purpose of inducing some to 
attempt doing good by this plan of lay agency. It cannot 
be denied, that there are difficulties peculiar to this 
scheme of Christian benevolence ; still there is reason to 
fear that thev are considered as insurmountable in some 
cases, where no adequate means have been employed to 
remove them. To say that in any place a Maternal 
Association may be formed, may be asserting too much ; 
but that in many places they may be established, if pru- 
dent and zealous efforts are made by suitable persons, 
there can be little doubt. If a work like this is considered 
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desirable, the pastor will, of course, direct attention to 
the subject, and prepare the way for originating such an 
association. If the pastor's wife, from age and other 
circumstances, can co-operate, she ought to be the most 
suitable person for conducting the meetings, at least for a 
time. If she should not engage in this work, surely in a 
Christian church some mother in Israel, some expe- 
rienced matron, whose character stands high for wisdom 
and consistency, may be found willing and able to assist. 
The attempt should at least be made: if successful, the 
blessing will be enjoyed; if unsuccessful, the effort will 
not be entirely lost. I can speak of the benefit resulting 
from such associations, in both my spheres of ministerial, 
labour. The encouragement and comfort given to mothers 
in circumstances of anxiety and trouble have been declared 
by themselves to be great. I have found that the mem- 
bers of Maternal Associations in humble life, were among 
the most punctual in attending the ordinances of religion; 
though mothers with young children, in such a station, are 
generally fertile in excuses for neglecting the house of 
God. The sense of responsibility is deepened, and they 
become more desirous to place before their children a 
good example. We can easily suppose that such a state 
of mind will lead these mothers to be more consistent in 
attending to other relative duties. 

•' Most sincerely," says the lady referred to, "do I wishthe 
Christian church were roused to appreciate their value {Ma- 
ternal Associations), and to naake those self-denying efforts 
which are wanting for their early formation, and complete 
success. There is no question whatever, with those who 
have/atr^ tried them, as to the general result, and I can truly 
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Jay, from my own observation and experience, I know of no 
means better calcfulated to promote a revival of religion in 
onr families, the early conversion of our children, and the 
ultimate improvement of society. I have already seen 
many mothers, who had entered on their duties with a 
well-meaning purpose, but little preparation of mind, 
compelled to think, to read, and to ask counsel of the 
more experienced ; and I know several, who have been 
brought at our meetings to see and to lament their pre« 
vious errors, and who are now stirred up to vigorous self- 
improvement and believing prayer, who might otherwise 
have gone on in comparative ignorance and lukewarmness* 
It is extremely encouraging to hear from time to time 
what the Spirit of God is accomplishing, in accordance 
with our united prayers. Indeed I haye never seen a 
holier or deeper sympathy prevail, than when some 
mother present has been constrained to acknowledge the 
Divine goodness towards her offspring. It is then every 
heart is touched, the kingdom of heaven is brought near 
to us, and we realize in some measure the dawn of mil- 
lennial glory. I can scarcely think it possible for mothers 
to meet together monthly, for conference and prayer, 
without some benefit. Much, of course, depends on the 
spirit and manner of conducting these meetings ; but if 
they are taken up by discreet and competent persons, 
sanctioned by our ministers, and regarded with the consi- 
deration they deserve, there is every reason to expect 
that they will prove a most valuable auxiliary to the 
ordinary means of Christian instruction* How frequently 
on other occasions have we associated to little purpose 
—the conversation has been vapid, formal, and some- 
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times trifling. Here, however, is an object worthy to 
unite and to hold us together ; we meet to ascertain more 
distinctly the nature of our maternal trust, and to inquire 
patiently and prayerfully how we may best fulfil it. 
Could all the mothers of this land, or even a considerable 
proportion of them, be induced to spend one hour in the 
month in close and spiritual consideration of this im- 
portant subject, the blessing of God would own their 
endeavours, and the world at large would reap the benefit 
of their toil. I have no idea of the number of associa- 
tions already formed in Great Britain, but I know of sixty 
or seventy, and many are not yet reported. In some 
places they have been raised with great advantage amongst 
the poor, whose children attend our Sabbath, Infant, and 
British Schools ; and wherever this can be accomplished, 
the benefit is two-fold. I might enlarge on the topic, 
and give you some instances of good wrought by such 
associations ; but it is unnecessary, and I scruple to 
intrude further on your attention." 

The second writer says, ' ' The advantages of Maternal As- 
sociations are too obvious to require any elaborate or formal 
illustration. The joys and sorrows, the feelings and the dif- 
ficulties of mothers, are peculiar to themselves ; it is there- 
fore natural to suppose that their mutual sympathies maybe 
very powerfully and beneficially excited . Believing mothers, 
especially, will be of one heart and of one soul. They 
can, in a remarkable degree, ' bear one another's burdens, 
thus fulfilling the law of Christ.' And when this is done, 
in friendly conference and united prayer, it is difiicult to 
say which receives the greater benefit — the heart cheered 
and soothed by the assurance, that it is not struggling 
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unregarded and alone ; or that, which being drawn out in 
interest and compassion for others, is filled with increasing 
gratitude for its own hopes and enjoyments. But there 
is a class of mothers, who (judging from their usual 
deportment) have scarcely any care to oppress them ; and 
who seem to regard their little ones, when in health, with 
unmingled, unthinking pleasure. What can be more 
calculated to bring such minds to salutary and timely 
reflection, than being witness to the deep anxiety, the 
earnest pleading, the humble acknowledgments of mothers, 
who are truly • watching for their children's souls, as 
those who must give account ? ' 

" There is yet, however, another view in which Maternal 
Associations appear to me a most important branch of 
Christian agency, for the evangelization of our country. 
There are mothers, who have never felt any concern for 
their own souls, and who, if they are hearers of the 
Gospel, are altogether insensible to its value. To go at 
once and speak to them individually, as impenitent sin- 
ners, is rendered in many cases extremely difiicult, both 
by the usages of society, and by the conscious inability of 
some who yet desire their salvation. It is not unlikely 
that a direct address of this kind (especially from one 
who had no claim of particular intimacy or friendship) 
would excite feeling? of aversion or resentment, most 
unfavourable to any future attempt for their benefit. But 
I am convinced it will generally be found, that the heart 
is softened, and the attention awakened, if in the first 
instance their situation as mothers be made the ground of 
appeal. Their attendance at Maternal Meetings, if it can 
be secured, will seldom fail to produce a favourable im- 
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pression; while (without any offensively personal allusions) 
their case ought certainly to form a special subject of 
prayer. Their feelings of maternal affection can hardly 
resist the representations given respecting the worth of 
their children's souls, the Saviour's love to children^ the 
responsibility of mothers, &c. And when once attention 
has been gained to such topics as these, the transition is 
easy and natural to an inquiry, • What is the state of ftiy 
own soul?' Besides, a judicious directress, or any of the 
mothers in Israel who promote such an institution, will 
perceive that here a new sphere of usefuliless is opened to 
them. They will be brought into acquaintance and inter- 
course with many, who would otherwine have remained 
unknown or overlooked; they will feel it a duty to 
exhibit at the meetings the kindest and most conciliatory 
deportment to the persons in question ; and when a 
season of domestic affliction or solicitude arrives — when 
seclusion or suffering affords a favourable opportunity, 
they will find their way prepared for visits and conver- 
sation, which would have been felt as awkward, if not 
unwelcome, without that previous preparation. The want 
of leisure may often be a serious obstacle to such private 
and individual attentions ; but where it can possibly be 
accomplished, I do think theto a most important result of 
the more social and stated exercises. 

" Another advantage should not be forgotten — namely, 
that which is furnished to ministers by the quarterly 
meetings. They can on these occasions adapt their 
addresses to the capacity and the circumstances of chil- 
dren—children, whose privileges and responsibilities are 
very different from those promisfeuously gathered in a 
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Sunday-school. And vhen are they more likely to 
secure the affections of their youthful hearers (the hope 
of the churches) than at such a time, and in such cir- 
cumstances ? 

" In conclusion, I shall only say. that I . have heard 
many express their gratitude, for relief, and consolation^ 
and instruction, obtained at Maternal Meetings ; and for 
the encouragement of those, who may have none to 
co-operate with them in conducting these services, I 
may add, that those who have expressed such gratitude 
are often the most silent, and apparently the least efiicient. 
in reference to taking any active part in the management 
of an association." 

The following are the Rules of a Country Association slightly 
modified from those of the London Central Maternal 
Society : — 

MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, 

CONNECTED WITH 

CHAPEL. 

I. That the objects of this Association be to awaken 
Mothers to a deeper sense of their responsibility — to afford 
mutual aid in the discharge of their important duties — 
cherish mutual sympathy in times of trial— and especially 
to unite in fervent prayer for the present and eternal sal- 
vation of our children. 

II. That one of the members be chosen to act as Direc- 
tress, whose duty shall be to preside at the meetings— to 
make selections for reading — and to introduce such topics 
for discussion as shall best exemplify the duties of a 
Christian mother. 
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III. The time devoted to each meeting not to exceed 
an hour and a half. Each meeting to be opened by read- 
ing the Scriptures and prayer. 

IV. That it be the duty of every member to qualify 
herself, by reading, prayer, and self-discipline, as far as 
her circumstances will permit, for the faithful discharge 
of the arduous duties of a Christian mother ; and to com- 
municate freely such hints upon the various subjects con- 
nected with the Association as her own observation and 
experience may suggest. 

. V. That each member regard it as a sacred duty to 
offer special prayer for her children daily, and with them 
as often as circumstances may permit, and conscientiously 
to restrain them from such courses as would naturally 
lead to vanity, pride, and worldly-mindedness. 

VI. That the children sjiall assemble With their mothers 
once a quarter, for the purpose of engaging in such exer- 
cises as maybe best calculated to instruct their minds and 
interest their feelings ; and that, on these occasions, the 
assistance of suitable ministers be solicited. 

VI L When any mother is removed by death, it shall 
be the duty of the Association to regard with peculiar 
interest the spiritual welfare of her children, and to evince 
this interest by a continued remembrance of them in their 
prayers, and by such tokens of sympathy and kindness as 
their circumstances may require. 



THE END. 



